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Hauls Big [Tonnage 
Over Long Mileage 
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With the I 


Federal Truck No. 5049—a big 34 Tonner— 
finds one state too small to work in. A recent 
trip of 143.3 miles, with a load of 6,500 pounds, 
over a badly rutted road with the ground 
covered with a foot of snow, 1s surely proof of 
the ability of this truck to do every kind of 
work under any conditions and earn big 
returns for its owner. 








The Federal truck will enable you to handle 
business 5, 10, 20, or even 30 miles away effi- 
ciently and profitably. Don’t be limited to a 
small area—equip with Federal Trucks and 
do business in a large territory. 

Write us for reports of Federals in Cartage 
and Storage business and our monthly maga- 
zine on transportation. 


Federal Motor Truck Company~ 


Detroit, Michigan 
11/,, 2 and 3!/, Ton—All Worm Drive 
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The spring season starts in April and runs through into June and than his steady capacity, and 
the fall season starts in September and runs through November distance. On the other 
according to the weather conditions. Many Philadelphia chine to this extent even for 
families move their household goods or part of them to Atlantic wagon loads run up into 
City every spring for the summer and move them back in the light, fast machine is 
fall. capacity vehicle for 

Many motor vans are used in Philadelphia. Mé*iller’s North the first lap out from 
Broad Storage Co. have several five-ton Pierce-Arrows and two- One of the Un 
ton Whites. One of the Pierce-Arrows went to work on Febru- through transfer 
ary 18, 1915, and on January 25, 1916, had covered 18,900 is doing the 
miles, it is said. One of the two-ton vehicles has covered 22,000 
miles inside of a year and during that time cost $385 for mechan- Whal 


ical upkeep, including repairs, parts, and accidentsf The Miller better authority 
company are getting 9,000 miles on the average from Goodrich 

pressed-on solid tires, some of the tires running as high as 12,000 than 

miles 


Transfer and Storage? 











Put these service-giving tires on your trucks 


No class of truck operators demand tires of constant capacity-load 
supporting quality more than the storage men. Experience will prove 
to you, as it has to Miller’s North Broad Storage Company, that 
economy and satisfaction are assured through specifying 


GOODRICH 


WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 


—Goodrich tires, averaging 9,000 to 12,000 —Goodrich De Luxe, the tire of higher tread, 
miles on heavy moving vans, are tires that made in 5, 6 and 7-inch widths, are especially 
more than pay for themselves through elimi- adapted to carry the heavy loads of the transfer 
nation of frequent truck lay-ups. Goodrich and storage business. The reason why is out- 
tires keep trucks “‘on the job.’? Overating lined in a new booklet, ““Decreasing Truck 
Vibration.’’ Write for it. 





costs are cut to a low level. 


*‘Motor Trucks of America,’’ Vol. IV The B. F. Goodrich Co. . Akron, Ohio 


You should have a copy. It contains 
complete specifications of 100 makes of Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 


motor trucks. The only authentic work ‘‘Best in the Long Run’’ 


f this kind published. Make y i 
vlna ee eae ee ae ae Service Stations and Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Kyle’s Express built its Business 
, with the Autocar 








Samuel T. Kyle, “In 1913 I was anxious to go into business for | 
17 North 10th Street, myself and decided on the Autocar. I had friends | 
Philadelphia, says: who were using it and had watched its perform- | 


ance, so I purchased one car on the part-payment 
plan, paying part cash and the balance in monthly interest-bearing notes. 
I now own two Autocars, both entirely paid for out of the earnings of the 
business which has grown so large that I soon expect to order more 
Autocars.”’ 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
3000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 


Chassis $1650 4 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
Established 1897 ARDMORE, Pa. 
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A 
Department 


of this Exchange is devoted to 
the interests of Warehouse- 
men. It is open to them for 
the purpose of enabling them 
to save 25%, on the cost of 
Liability Insurance. We cover 
also Compensation, Automo- 
biles, Teams and Elevators. 
Uniformly satisfactory SER- 
VICE is our practice. Never 
less than a 25% annual saving. 


EMPLOYERS 
INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 


E. G. TRIMBLE, Atty. and Mgr. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











Established in 1866 
Transfer and Delivery Wagons 
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MOVIN, 
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PuBLIC 
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te sant ne fad ere 
8 3/2 5 DELAWARE 


“RAIL ROAD TRACKS 


INDIANAPALIS STORAGE 4 





Soon show the kind of material that has been 
put into them. Our wagons are carefully con- 
structed with the very best material and work- 
manship. All lumber used in constructing our 
wagons is air-seasoned. We guarantee the dur- 
ability of our wagons and they will stand the 
wear and tear to which this class of vehicles is 
subjected. Write to-day for our catalogue. Do 
it now. 


Koenig c® Luhrs Wagon Co. 
Quincy, Il. 
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Kyle’s Express built its Business 
: with the Autocar 





j 
Samuel T. Kyle, ‘“In 1913 I was anxious to go into business for 
17 North 10th Street, myself and decided on the Autocar. I had friends 
Philadelphia, says: who were using it and had watched its perform- 
ance, so I purchased one car on the part-payment 


plan, paying part cash and the balance in monthly interest-bearing notes. 
I now own two Autocars, both entirely paid for out of the earnings of the 
business which has grown so large that I soon expect to order more 
Autocars.’’ 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
3000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 
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LY ° | Mi 
ey The New Worm Drive Trucks r 
_ The complete Kelly Line is now made even 
1 more complete. Two new worm driven models 
a have been added—tthe K-32, 114-ton, and the 
L K-36, 2/4-ton. 
aM mate ee nore a ee drive that satisfies us. 

j is the development 7 tigati 

a and research ars a wang tna 
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Department. We know it to be worthy of the 
Kelly reputation. 
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This new Kelly worm drive incorporates only 
those features proved efficient by experience. 









7 The axle shafts are especially rugged and de- V/ 
/ signed with a maximum factor of safety. The 1 a. — 
y fixed hub mounting of the wheel is the last 114 and 214 tons 


Chain Drive— 
4-2-3 %4-4-5 and 6 tons 
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word in up-to-date axle construction. Special 
features provide a flexible drive. 
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All built to the Kelly standard. The same Kelly heavy 
duty motor with its ample supply of secondary power. 
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py The trong, lly flexible Kelly frame. Th y 

j y same strong, unusually flexi y trame e Y 
A low operating cost and depreciation ratio that distin- a 
7 guishes all Kelly Trucks. 7 

Y 
| Plus—Kelly Service. Organized to serve Kelly users 
] always and everywhere—complete, competent, willing a 
Y/ | and permanent. We see to it that every Kelly Truck a) 
y, makes good however and wherever employed. a 
ie 
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‘‘Like Kelly Does’’ FREE 


We want to put your name on the 
free list of this valuable monthly 
publication devoted to truck 
transportation (not all Kelly). Full 
of useful information for all truck 
users —whatever the motive power. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


1104 Burt Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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There seems to be a general tendency to increase the 
prices for teams rented out by the day. It was time 
Organization 1s 
pushing the good work in several cities. If the laundry 
men of Pittsburgh, and the engravers of New York.City 
can get together and through organization effect price 
increases in their respective lines, what’s to prevent the 


something was done in this direction. 


transfer and storagemen from doing the same thing? 
eos 


That a shipper cannot recover in excess of the stated 
value is the decision handed down by the Appellate Di- 
vision in the case of a suit against the Adams Express 
Co. to recover for goods which were stolen by employees 
of the express company. A declaration of $50 for each 
shipment was made by the shipper under the limitation 
of liability clause, and the court held that the shipper 
could not recover more than that amount. Transfer 
companies moving household furniture which have lim- 
ited liability clauses in their contracts and get a declara- 
tion of value at the time of taking a moving job, will be 
much comforted by this decision. Freight transfer com- 
panies would doubtless find it impossible to take advan- 
tage of this ruling, except in a few cases. 

oe 2 


Gasoline continues to rise in price. The Society of 
Automobile Engineers recently held a meeting in New 
York City to discuss this question, and it is possible that 
the outcome will be kerosene carburetors and motors in 
future cars and trucks. The government suggests the 
great shale fields of Colorado as a source from which 
two billion barrels of gasoline may be extracted. The 
shale fields of the United States have been overlooked, 
heretofore. In Scotland the industry of taking crude oil 
and its by-products from shale is an important one. 

x * x 


Already government ships are going through the 
Panama Canal again and it is stated that by April 15 this 
waterway will be open to ships of 30 feet draft. It is 
expected that the opening of the canal will do much to 
relieve freight terminal congestion at New York City 
and other eastern seaports by taking much of the trans- 
continental freight from the railroads. In New York 
City the trucking companies are holding weekly meetings 
endeavoring to arrive at some method of relieving the 
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congestion or of increasing prices so that there will be 
a profit and not a loss in freight transfer work. 
2s 

It is predicted that the cost of teaming draft horses, 
already high, will be greatly increased immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the war. In Boston they are planning 
to relieve terminal congestion by organizing a large com- 
pany to operate motor trucks with detachable bodies to 
and from the terminals, as is done by the Merchant’s 
& Miner’s Transportation Co. at Baltimore. It is fig- 
ured that the trucks will replace 80 teams and teamsters. 
Each truck has two bodies, one of which is loaded while 
the other is in use, hence there is no delay in waiting for 
a load. These two subjects may seem to be connected, 
and we firmly believe that the second is the solution of 
the first, but special arrangements to keep the trucks 
from standing in line would have to be made for many 


cities. 


The National Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., meets at St. Louis, Mo., on June 26 and 27 
at the Planter’s Hotel. There should be a big attendance 
this year as there are many important subjects to be con- 
sidered. The Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation holds its annual summer meeting at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, on Lake Erie, on June 23 to 26 and is assured of 
the usual good attendance. As formerly, the convention 
will be strictly “stag,” which is the proper thing for a 
truly business convention, anyway. Having given up 
the idea of meeting in conjunction with the Illinois As- 
sociation, the New York Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation will follow its regular plan of gathering at some 
resort near New York City in July. 

* ok Ox 


Supreme Court of the United States in the October 
term, held that a common carrier is not liable for the 
market value of goods lost while in its possession as ware- 
houseman, when a stated value was given the goods when 
accepted by the carrier for shipment. This decision is 
somewhat similar to that in the case of the Adams Ex- 
press Co., outlined above, but in this case concerns the 
liability as warehouseman more than as carrier. The 
valuation of goods is of great importance and it might 
not be amiss to insert a valuation clause in warehouse 
receipts if it is not already incorporated. 
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April, 1916. 
Dayton Team Owners Organize. 


Team owners of Dayton, Ohio, late in March or- 
ganized a permanent organization, under a_ state 
charter. About seventy-five owners enrolled as char- 
ter members. 
as the Dayton Team Owners’ Association. 
act was to announce and advertise that after April 1, 


The new organization will be known 
The first 


the minimum charge for double team hauling would 
be 621-2 cents per hour. The former rate was 50 
cents. Increased prices of feeds, horse flesh and other 
necessary commodities is given as the reason for the 
increased rate. 

An election was held at the first meeting, and R. 
D. Stone, president of the Stone Draying Co. was 
elected president. P.M. Sessler was elected vice pres- 
ident. Villie Markey, president of the Villie Markey 
Transfer Co., was chosen secretary and C. M. Gaylor 
was made treasurer. Weekly meetings will be held 
on Tuesday nights. 


National Association Prepares For 
Convention. 


The National ‘Team & Motor Truck Owners’ As- 
sociation 1s laying plans for its annual convention in 
St. Louis next June, where the association will meet 
this year on June 26 and 2/7 at the Planters Hotel. 
The date has been changed from June 19 to 20, owing 
to the Democratic Convention, which will be held in 
St. Louis on June 14. 

The National Secretary, John Sheahan, Jr., whose 
office is at 122 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, has 
asked TRANSFER and STORAGE to request its read- 
ers who are members of the National Association and 
the officers of the local associations to help make this 
convention a big success by preparing papers on sub- 
jects pertinent to the transfer business to be presented 
at the convention. Copies of these papers should be 
sent to Mr. Sheahan. 


Record Prices Soon For Draught Horses. 


In an address delivered before the Draught Horse 
Breeders’ Association of Missouri Colonel P. M. Gross 
recently made the prediction that horses would go to the 
highest prices ever known as a result of the great war. 
His. prediction was based on the fact that after the 
Spanish-American War and the South African War 
prices for horses in this country were one hundred per 
cent higher than just before those minor conflicts, which 
together consumed fewer American horses than have 
been shipped to Europe since the present war broke out. 
The contract price for horses advanced from $94 to $156 
during the Boer War, he said, and market prices kept on 
climbing for several years afterward in consequence of 
the shortage produced by exports of 355,000 horses and 
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mules during that war, and of more than that number in 
a few years thereafter. 

“\Ve exported twice as many horses in the ten years 
following the Boer War as we did during the war,” the 
Missouri horseman declared, ‘‘and just so it will be when 
this war is over. The whole of Europe will have to be 
replenished, and if it took ten years to supply Great 
Britain alone after the Boer War how long do you think 
it will take to supply her and all the rest of Europe after 
this gigantic conflict? They not only will have to look to 
us for their work stock but for their breeding stock. I 
am willing to go on record that we shall have no more 
firms engaged in importing Percherons and Clydesdales 
and Belgians. The successful firms of the future will be 


exporters and breeders.” 


National Horse Tag Day Plans. 


Instead of selling tags and buttons for National 
Horse Tag Day this year, an electrotype is being 
made from which societies can print as many tags as 
they desire in their own towns, thus saving express- 
age and delay. One of these electrotypes will be 
mailed to any society or association for 4 cents. Na- 
tional Horse Tag Day is June 5 this year. Those in- 
terested should write to John F. Cozens, of the Wom- 
en’s Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
at 36 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, or to The- 
odore Gabrylewitz, 31 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


St. Louis Prepares to Entertain National 
Association. 


The St. Louis Team Owners’ Association 1s busy 
making preparations to take care of the coming con- 
vention of the National Team & Motor Truck Own- 
ers’ Association, which will be held in that city on 
June 26 and 27. A committee has been appointed, and 
this committee will meet regularly from now until 
the convention convenes. 

Frank F. Tirre, the new secretary of the St. Louts 
\ssociation, sends TRANSFER and STORAGE a_ copy 
of the revised light ordinance which is to be enforced 
in that city soon. The Team Owners’ Association was 
instrumental in getting this ordinance revised to rea- 
sonableness. Mr. Tirre writes: “The trouble seems 
to be that these ordinances are passed and not rigidly 
enforced, and therefore not often undersood by the 
localities. ‘The various locals should have a watch- 
dog among them to guard against unfair bills.” Mr. 
Tirre’s office is at 4246 Russell avenue, St. Louis. 

“An effort is being made to keep the automobiles 
from using St. Louis streets for parking purposes. 
The team owners are interested in this because a great 
deal of time is lost in making deliveries, due to the 
fact that some Curb Hog is occupying space where a 
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driver is obliged to deliver. Several of our streets 


have been turned into one-way traffic thoroughfares, 


utilizing the right-hand side for dead vehicles and the 


left for moving vehicles, but this is being imposed 
upon by vehicles stopping along the curb on the left 
side of the street, leaving barely enough room for 
street cars and vehicles to pass through,” Mr. Tirre 
writes. 

A new traffic ordinance to deal with this problem 
stipulates that no vehicle shall make a complete turn 
in a street or at a street intersection, but in case of 
making a turn, the driver of such vehicle shall circle 
the block. 


Transfer Company Not Common Carrier 
When Hauling Booze. 


A test case has been tried recently in Portland, Ore., 
to decide the status of the transfer company under the 
recently effective dry legislation in Oregon. The judge 
held that transfer companies are not common carriers. 
Under the “dry” law common carriers are carriers operat- 
ing between fixed points. Consequently anyone ordering a 
shipment of liquid refreshment in Oregon must carry 
it up to his house himself, either inside or outside. 

The Wilhelm Transfer Co., of Portland, received a 
shipment of beer consigned to J: P. Ryan, of that city. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. refused to deliver the 
shipment to the transfer company although the routing 
was made “via” the transfer company, the road holding 
that such an action would be illegal, the court upholding 
this stand. Eight shipments of beer were being held by 
the railroad pending the decision of the case. 


Grand Rapids Association Holds Annual 
Banquet. 


Forty members and guests of the Grand Rapids 
Transfer and Storagemen’s Association gathered at 
the office of Radcliffe & Co. on Tuesday evening, 
March 14, for the organization’s annual banquet and 
meeting. The principal address of the evening was 
given by Francis D. Campau, who, with Walter Drew, 
organized the Grand Rapids association in 1904. Mr. 
Campau spoke on “Organization.” L. P. Oltman, 
president of the Contractors and Builders’ Association 
talked on “Co-operation.” FE. M. Radcliffe, secretary 
of the association, acted as toastmaster. 

Thomas Helmus, president of the association, 
spoke as follows. 

“First, I want to welcome our guests, some of 
whom have come many miles to be with us this even- 
ing, and we hope that they will feel amply entertained 
and will come again. We are gathered here to cele- 
brate our twelfth anniversary. We organized in Wal- 
ter Drew’s office in the Michigan Trust Building, on 
March 4, 1904, and have slowly increased our mem- 
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bership until our association now embraces a big per- 
centage of the transfer and storagemen in Grand Kap- 
ids. 

“While our association does not tamper with 
wages in any manner, yet about every so often we are 
obliged to fight against unjust legislation, etc., some- 
times getting defeated, as was the case recently when 
our city council actually passed the ‘moving reporting 
ordinance’ to make us assist the retail merchants in 
collecting accounts, which is certainly ‘class legisla- 
tion, and will not hold water if tested out as has been 
done in Indianapolis, Cadillac, Newark and other 
places. 

“There is little doubt in my mind, the more we 
stick to the ‘open shop’ and the longer we keep from 
being brought under the control of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, which was really intended for the 
cold storage people only, the longer we will run our 
own business. 

“Spring is almost here, and while in all branches 
of trade in every city there are always some who will 
cut prices a little, if each one will try to do his part 
and stand shoulder to shoulder, our association will 
be near 100 per cent efficient. Cutting prices does not 
produce any more work as people do not want work in 
our line done unless they have it to be done, you 
know, so it simply takes it from someone else, and 
when they cut it reacts on the first cutter. 

“Gentlemen, let’s have good attendance at the 
twelve meetings we will have during the coming year, 
on the second Tuesday of each month. It will mate- 
rially assist your officers if you have anything to 
bring up, come and get it out of your system, and we 
will endeavor to rectify anything we can.” 

There was considerable discussion of the removal 
ordinance, by which all removals of household goods 
in Grand Rapids must be reported to police headquar- 
ters, which has recently been passed in Grand Rapids. 
Reports are required to be mailed or sent to police 
headquarters every Monday, these reports giving the 
name of the person moved, his old and new addresses. 


‘‘Motor Trucks of America” Contains 
Valuable Information. 


A book that may be obtained at no actual cost, 
and yet is worth a position in a businessman’s library, 
is unusual, and consequently the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
of Akron, Ohio, deserve great credit for their publi- 
cation “Motor Trucks of America,” a copy of the 1916 
edition of which has just been received by TRANSFER and 
STORAGE. 

This 140-page volume contains not only the speci- 
fications and photographs of 104 different makes of 
motor trucks, but an illustrated article on time saving 
and labor saving devices designed for use with motor 
trucks, a dissertation on tires and tire wear and other 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Transfer and Storage in American Cities 
































HE mining industry originally made a city of 
Denver, and the mining industry is still a lively 
factor in the business activities of Colorado’s capital. 
This applies in. goodly measure to shipping and trans- 
fer business, for this frontier trading and outfitting 
post for prospectors and Indians in those pioneer gold- 
rush days of 749 is now a modern distributing center 
for mining machinery and supplies needed by an ex- 
tensive and rapidly developing territory. 

There are still regiments of prospectors to be fitted 
out with picks and shovels, powder, clothing, cooking 
utensils, candles, guns, ammunition, etc., and in addi- 
tion there are also established mining camps calling 
for such supplies on a far larger scale, and besides for 
modern machinery to hasten development work and 
to equip mills and smelters to handle the gold, silver, 
tungsten, lead and other ores when they are found 
plentiful enough and rich enough to pay. The “grub- 
staking” of hardy prospectors possessing an abund- 
ance of ambition and fortitude but a shortage of funds 
is still going on, though perhaps in less romantic and 
picturesque fashion than in those more exciting days, 
and also on a colder business basis now than then. 
But the present method of backing the digger for 
treasure hidden in the gigantic Rockies often deals 
with groups of men rather than with scattered indi- 
viduals, and the buying, shipping and hauling of the 
supplies required is done on a larger scale. 

Furthermore, the products of Colorado’s mines 
form a big share of the state’s growing commerce. 


At the same time, the beet-sugar industry, stock- 
raising, specialized farming both with and without ir- 
rigation, dairying, marble-quarrying, manufacturing 
of mining machinery, clay products and other articles 
for which the state and city are particularly well 
adapted, and other new or improved enterprises are 
all building up Denver as a substantial center of ship- 
ping and general commercial activity, so that this me- 
tropolis of the vast inter-mountain region is coming 
more and more to gain nation-wide and even world- 
wide recognition for.something beyond its invigor- 
ating climate, its inspiring scenery, its much advertised 
politics of high-handed and high-altitude peculiarities so 
alluring and intoxicating alike, seemingly, to both the 
erafter and the reformer, the apologist and the muck- 
raker. While being made more and more attractive as a 
tourist and health resort by municipal mountain parks, 
improved automobile roads and other similar develop- 
ments in and near the city, Denver is also being ad- 
vanced in an industrial way by practical, far-seeing citi- 
zens, and is becoming a better place for its own people 
to live and make a living in. And many who come here 
to rest decide to stay here to work. 

Although industrially, Denver cannot make near- 
ly so good a showing as long established manufac- 
turing centers of similar size in thickly settled dis- 
tricts of the East and Middle West, and many unfair 
and unnatural hindrances must be overcome before it 
can get half the chance it deserves for advancement 
in this respect, changes in conditions are neverthe- 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quinry freight station at Denver. 
poor door design 


less being gradually, and sometimes rather rapidly, 
brought about for the city’s advantage. The “wild- 
cat” promoter of mining and irrigation swindles, the 
fake real estate boomer and other non-producers of 
anything except trouble and misery for their victims 
and a disgraceful reputation for Colorado are now a 
banished race, and legitimate enterprises for settling 
the lands and developing the resources of the state are 
meeting with greater success. High freight rates, 
charged with stifling industry in Denver and other 
Colorado points, have received some favorable re- 
vision, and further adjustment in this direction is 
promised for the near future. Building enterprises 
are taking on a more hopeful look than they have worn 
for several years, and transfer and storage men report 
an encouraging increase in the handling of incoming 


household goods. 
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The leading firms in the transfer and storage busi- 
ness, too, are keeping apace with the general advance- 
ment, as is evidenced by their transfer equipment and 


their warehouses. 

Denver covers 59 square miles, and is reasonably 
regular in outline. It is 8 miles across through the 
main part, north and south, and about 8% miles across 
east and west. The city and county of Denver are 
one and the same thing, in respect to both governmen- 
tal powers and activities and corporate limits, and the 
rectangular uniformity of the city is slightly inter- 
fered with by adjoining counties, which cut a square 
piece out of the two southern corners and a smaller 
section of triangular form out of the northeast corner 
—the total territory thus removed being about 7 
square miles. Otherwise, the city is nearly a per- 


fect square. 


The South Platte River runs through the city in 
a northerly direction, a little west of the middle, and 
the southeastern quarter is cut diagonally by Cherry 
Creek, which flows northwest and empties into the 
river not far from the geographical center of the city. 
The railroad tracks are alongside the river, between it 
and the main business district, while the City Hall, 
built in the early days of Denver’s ambition to be a 
great city, stands on the bank of the creek near its 
junction with the river. Neither stream is used for 
navigation, but both evidently influenced the north- 
east-and-southwest plan of laying out the streets of 
the original Denver town practically parallel with the 
streams in a large district, which thus set them diag- 
onally in relation to the four points of the: compass. 











Type of coal- 
black horse of 
which one Den- 
ver firm uses 
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Turner Moving & Storage Co. van showing running board for loading, said to have originated in Denver 
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has a capacity of 100,000 pounds. 


The streets of the main business section, and also 
of adjoining districts near the streams, have been built 
up as originally marked out, but the districts farther 
out and on higher ground have been plotted and built 
on right angles with the common directions. It should 
be mentioned, perhaps, that the hills rising from the 
valley portion of the city are gradual and not steep 
or high enough to make traffic difficult. The city is 
comparatively level, and is situated on a sort of pla- 
teau, at an elevation of a mile above sea level, with 
a gradual rise westward 15 miles to the foothills of 
the Rockies and a slowly receding slope eastward 
across the vast plains country to the prairies of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

The population of Denver is estimated at 250,000, 
which is more than one-fourth of the entire population 
of the state. The immediate suburbs—Aurora, Edge- 
water and Englewood—are not large enough to figure 
to any considerable extent in the transfer business, 
while it takes a radius of 75 miles to reach one town 
as large as 25,000 and half a dozen others ranging from 
3,000 to 12,000. But there is considerable hauling of 
household goods as far as 75 miles from Denver, and 
the two leading firms that have branched out into this 
work with motor trucks predict lively developments 
along this line. 

There are 48 miles of paved streets in Denver, 
and 160 miles of surfaced streets, out of a total street 
mileage of 988. The paving is practically all asphalt, 
there being less than a mile of brick and only a small 
amount of stone block paving. The surfacing is prin- 
cipally gravel, ore slag from nearby mines and 
smelters, and disintegrated granite or other mountain 
rock having a tendency to crush and cement together 

















Type of wagon used in Denver for heavy hauling. This one, owned by the Duffy Storage & Moving Co. 


The horses are prize winners 


in a smooth, hard surface. Where the soil happens to 
be rather sandy, the dirt streets hold up reasonably 
well under the traffic they get, but where there is con- 
siderable clay, any kind of hauling.is a hard problem 
in bad weather. However, the presence of 780 miles 
of unpaved streets 1s offset considerably by the distri- 
bution of paved and surfaced streets into districts 
demanding much traffic, and the transfermen are in- 
clined to appreciate what improvements have been 
made and to hope for more, rather than to grumble 
about the unfavorable features. 

The general transfer business in Denver is handled 
mainly by eleven concerns, four of whom also handle 
machinery and similar heavy hauling, and all but five 
of whom operate moving vans in addition to their 
freight wagons. These leading firms are: The Kenni- 

















The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co. new fireproof warehouse at 
Denver, with moving equipment lined up in front 
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Modern building of the Denver Omnibus & Cab Co. which handles most of the baggage transfer work in the city IM@EY 


cott-Patterson Transfer Co., with eighty-five horses; 
The Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., with sixty 
horses and two small trucks; the Duffy Storage & 
Moving Co., with forty-eight horses and one small 
truck; the City Transfer Co., with thirty horses; the 
North Denver Transfer & Express Co., with thirty- 
six horses; the Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co., 
with nineteen horses and three trucks; the Merchants 
Transfer Co., with twenty-eight horses; the Cliff-Van 
Ness Teaming Co., with 16 horses and one small 
truck: the Denver Transit & Warehouse Co., with 
twenty-two horses; Martin Herian, with seventeen 
horses, and the Clark Transfer Co., with seventeen 
horses. The. City, Clark, North Denver, Cliff-Van 
Ness and Merchants companies are the only ones not 
in the moving van business. 
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New fireproof warehouse in course of construction at Denver 


The greater part of the merchandise hauling 1s 
between the freight depots and the lower part of the 
business district, which is Jess than a mile from the 
farthest freight house. The rates are on the hundred- 
weight basis, and range from 4 to 8 cents per 100 
pounds, according to the nature of the goods hauled. 
The general run of business averages about 5 cents. 

Where long hauls are made to outlying districts, 
the charge is usually a dollar per hour, round trip, 
for a double wagon and one man. 


The style of wagon most used is the familiar flat 
wagon, and very few single wagons are used in Den- 
ver. All the firms have some of the flat wagons with 
stakes. A few of the wagons are of unusually heavy 
construction, being strong enough to carry as high as 
seven tons. 

The principal firms in the business of moving 
household goods are the Turner Moving & Storage 
Co.; the Daily Moving & Storage Co.; Fink’s Express 
& Storage Co.; the Amick Transfer & Storage Co., and 
the Benedict, Weicker, Duffy, Denver Transit, Ken- 
nicott-Patterson and Herian companies mentioned 
above. The Turner and Amick firms are engaged ex- 
clusively in moving and storing household goods, and 
both use trucks extensively for the lighter hauling. 
The former has six “Form-A Trucks”, made by equip- 
ping a Ford car with rear truck wheels and truck 
body, while the latter has a one-ton Velie truck and 
one Ford. 

The moving van rate is $1.50 per hour for van and 
two men, including driving time back to office. An 
extra charge of 35 cents per hour is made for an extra 
helper, and no work is done by contract. 

Pianos are moved ip van with furniture at a flat 
hauling charge of $1.50 extra, and player pianos at 
$2.50 extra. An extra charge of $1 is made for the first 
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flight of stairs, and 50 cents for each additional flight. If 
piano or player piano is moved on regular piano wagon 
or truck, the rate is $2.50 and $3.50, respectively, for 
first district of two-mile radius, and 50 cents for each 
additional district of mile or less radius. 

The rates for packing household goods are 60 cents 
per hour for labor, 10 cents per yard for burlap, 3 
cents a pound for excelsior, 5 cents a pound for nails, 
16 to 24 cents a strip for 12 to 18 foot strips of lumber, 
3 cents each for pads, 50 cents each for barrels, 35 
cents to $1 for boxes, 5 cents a foot for strap-iron, 5 
cents a sheet for heavy paper, 25 cents a pound for 
twine, $4 each for piano boxes and $1 for boxing piano. 
These rates are established by half a dozen leading 
firms, and these concerns do no packing work by con- 
tract or on any other basis than the fixed rates. 

The storage rates for household goods range from 
$3 a month per van load for open storage in non-fire- 
proof warehouse to $5 a month in private room in fire- 
proof warehouse, not including insurance. An extra 
charge of $1.50 per van load is made for putting goods 
away or getting them out. 

The insurance rates on household goods range 
from 65 cents per $100 in fireproof buildings to as high 
as $1.75 and $2 in non-fireproof buildings. General 
merchandise takes a rate of 60 cents in fireproof build- 
ing, without sprinkler system, and sugar a rate of 50 
cents, while the warehouse itself of fireproof construc- 
tion but without sprinkler is insured at 20 cents per 
$100. 

The newest fireproof warehouse in the city, which 
has both fireproof construction throughout and also 
sprinkler equipment, is said to get a building rate of 
12 cents per $100, and as low a rate as 15 cents on 
some of the merchandise. The building is used ex- 
clusively for sugar, coffee, general merchandise, fur- 
niture, automobiles and a small amount of selected 
household goods. The building has 9,200 square feet 
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At tep, two-ton Packard truck owned by the Benedict Warehouse & 
Trarsfer Co., loaded with household goods for a thirty-three- 
mile trip. At bottom, ton and a half Federal vehicle also 

owned by the Benedict Co. 


of floor space per floor for six stories and basement, 
and household goods are allowed on a portion of only 
one floor. ‘The elevator is large enough to handle a 
7-passenger automobile easily. This building is 
owned by Richard Pinhorn, who maintains a storage 
business exclusively, without running any van or 
transfer business in connection. 

Sugar is one of the main commodities stored in 
Denver on a large scale, and it is not uncommon to 
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Unique moving van used by the Turner Moving & Storaze Co. of Denver 
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Sixty-five thousand pound steel deposit vault being moved by Weicker equipment for one of Denver’s new banks 


find 20,000 to 50,000 or even 100,000 sacks of 130 
pounds each stored in three or four warehouses at 
one time. Right now there are two warehouses hav- 
ing 50,000 sacks each and another having 20,000 sacks, 
as specifically reported to the correspondent for 
TRANSFER and SroracE. The usual rate is 6 
cents per month for a period of 4 months, this being 
the minimum charge for any length of time. The 
rate is 1% cents per sack per month for additional 
time. 

Nearly all the heavy hauling is done by the Weick- 
er Transfer & Storage Co.; Duffy Storage & Moving 
Co.; City Transfer, Co., and Cliff-Van Ness Teaming 
Co., all of whom have equipment for handling ma- 
chinery, etc., weighing as high as 100,000 pounds. 
The bulk of this work is mining machinery, safes, de- 
posit vaults, steel vestibules, etc., for banks, large 
boilers for power or heating, etc. 

Denver’s freight depots are well located and ar- 
ranged in practical manner for the convenience of 
railroads, the shippers and the transfermen. There 
are eight railroads with freight terminals, as follows: 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co.; Rock Island 
Lines; Colorado & Southern Railway Co.; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad Co. (familiarly known as the “Moffat” 
Road), Denver, Laramie & Northwestern Railroad 
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Ford car equipped with ‘‘Form-a-Truck”’ attachment which makes 
a one-ton truck out of it. This is one of six owned by a 
Denver firm 


Co.; Burlington Route; and Union Pacific System. 
The last two have individual freight depots, while the 
other six are paired into three joint depots. All are 
within a range of eight blocks, and are readily ac- 
cessible. 

The Rio Grande and Rock Island share the same 
building at Thirteenth and Wynkoop streets. The 
Colorado & Southern and Santa Fe depot is three 
blocks down the tracks at Fifteenth and Bassett 
streets, with the Denver & Salt Lake and the Den- 
ver-Laramie just across the street. The Burlington 
is scarcely two blocks beyond, at Sixteenth and Del- 
gany, and the Union Pacific is another five blocks 
down the yards, at Twenty-first and Wynkoop. All 
five depots are equipped with wide platforms and elec- 
tric cranes, and are planned for convenient.handling 
of outgoing and incoming freight. The Burlingtorf, 
for example, which handles a big tonnage, has two 
separate buildings for the two divisions of freight, 
thus making confusion wholly unnecessary. 

There are two electric interurban lines, but only 
one handles any freight whatever, and this only a 
small amount. 

A great deal of household goods hauling to nearby 
towns both off and on railroads is being done by the 
Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Co. with Federal and 
Packard trucks, and the Turner Moving & Storage 
Co. is also beginning to handle considerable of this 
business with the smaller trucks. The Benedict peo- 
ple use their two-ton Packard and 1%-ton Federal 
principally for this work, and make a rate of $1 a mile, 
one way, for any distance up to 40 miles. The rate 
to Greeley, which is 56 miles, is $50, and to Colorado 
Springs, 75 miles, is $60. They make a great many 
trips to the top of Lookout Mountain, 20 miles west 
of Denver and half a mile higher, and to Morrison, 
Evergreen and other foothill summer resorts 15 to 40 
miles distant, and also to Nederland, the world-famed 
tungsten mining town 50 miles from Denver. 


Transfermen in Denver, however, have not yet 
been converted to the general use of motor trucks. 
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The principal attitude seems to be that they can’t see 
the advantage of making the necessary outlay for this 
new equipment on a large scale, especially until there 
is a considerable gain in the mileage of paved and 
surfaced streets. The trucks now in operation are 
used mainly for the special work just described, for 
piano moving, and for light, quick delivery. Some 
favor the two-ton truck for all around use, while others 
don’t want to use trucks at all for heavier than one- 
ton hauling. The Benedict people have one 1,500- 
pound Federal for light and special hauling, and the 
Motor Package Delivery Co. operates three one-ton 
trucks in a special delivery service for about 60 down- 
town stores. 

Boulder, 33 miles from Denver by auto road and 
30 miles by rail, furnishes the following cost compari- 
son of railroad and truck transportation, on the basis 
of a two-ton load, the average for a four-room house. 


By Train: 


PU dba suddduxasdenasceeienesessianess $40.00 
Hauling to depot ......... inseedeeeeennes 7.50 
Freight on 4,000 pounds, at 29 cents ......... 11.60 
Pea OE TD nk oe ce ecb eucndediewns . Fae 

EF vi dinxcudendesawdns Pinkuhwidk eben $66.00 

By Motor Truck: 

Thirty-three mile haul, at $1 per mile ........ . $33.00 
Loading and unloading, at $1.50 per hour ..... 6.00 
Packing dishes and bric-a-brac ($3 to $6) ..... 6.00 

EE idwenaws yiceineteadeele kal aaa $45.00 


Besides this saving of $21.00, there is also a con- 
siderable saving in convenience on account of being 
able to have the goods in the house at Boulder the 
next day after they are packed up in Denver. Fora 
haul of this distance, the Benedict system is to load 
the middle or latter part of one afternoon and start 
on the trip early the next morning, thus getting the 
goods delivered in good season and leaving the family 
without them only one night instead of two or three. 
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Turner warehouses at Denver showing large electric advertising sign 


This often makes a substantial saving in hotel expense 
tor the family while the goods are in transit. On short 
trips the goods can be loaded and delivered on the 
same day. 

The Benedict warehouse, Denver’s largest, with 
110,000 square feet of floor space, is not of fireproof 
construction, but 1s equipped with fire walls every 
forty feet, encased elevators, double standard fire 
doors at every opening, and is further protected by 
having a watchman make a round of the five stories 
every hour. | 

There is an organization of six or eight transfer 
firms under the name of the Denver Transfer Com- 
panies’ Association, and some of the local firms belong 
to such organizations as the Central Warehousemen’s 
Club. 

The drivers have ne union at present. They had 
one several years ago, but it broke up at the end of a 











Two- and three-horse moving vans used in Denver 
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strike which is said to have turned out rather badly 
for all involved. The usual wages now range from 
$14 to $18 per week. 

The concern handling the largest amount of bag- 
gage is the Denver Omnibus & Cab Co., which uses 
two small trucks and thirty-five horses. Their 
wagons are the ordinary type of express wagon, about 
evenly divided between double and single. ‘The rates 
for trunks, bicycles, sewing machines, etc., are 50 
cents for the first piece, anywhere within 2 miles of 
the depot, 75 cents in the 3-mile zone, $1 in the 4-mile 
zone, and $1.50 in the 5-mile, with an extra charge of 
90 cents in each zone for second piece and 25 cents 
each for all other additional ones, and a flat rate of 25 
cents in each case for each piece of hand baggage ac- 
companying trunk. This company has a branch of- 
fice at the union depot and practically controls the 
baggage business as arranged for in depot or on trains. 
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people do not know where they are going to locate 
when they leave the train, and after they secure a 
room they often give their baggage business to some 
licensed expressman on the nearest corner. There 
are about 400 of these small expressmen licensed to 
work from stipulated street stands. 

The baggage business is also cut into considerably 
by a special 25-cent trunk rate made by Fink’s Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., under a system of a regular sched- 
ule of three trips daily between the depot and points 
in the mile zone, and two daily trips as far as the two- 
mile zone. The plan is picking up a substantial portion 
of the to-depot trade, in particular, and also catches some 
of the hauling the other direction. Naturally, the in- 
dividual expressmen with the street-corner license 
also cut in heavily on the to-depot business. 

The cold storage business is practically all handled 
by one concern, the Colorado Ice & Cold Storage Co., 











which has a refrigerating plant and storage building 
covering an entire block. The storage building itself 
is four stories high and contains a million cubic feet. 
It handles every line of perishable goods, and gets a 


The company handles about 15,000 pieces of baggage 
per month during the winter, and enough more dur- 
ing the touring season to run the yearly total above 
the 200,000 mark. This is estimated at less than half 
the total baggage haulage, however, because many 
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Rates for Moving, Packing and Storage 


Moving vans $1.50 per hour for van and two men. Driving time back to 








office. Extra helpers, 35c per hour. NO WORK BY CONTRACT. 

MOVING PIANOS—District No. 1, $2.50 each on Piano Wagon; $1.50 in Van. Player and Electric Pianos $3.50 each on Piano Wagon; 
$2.50 in Van. First Flight, $1.00 additional. Each additional Flight, 50c. 

STORAGE IN PRIVATE ROOMS, Non-Fireproof—$4.00 per Van load (doors closed) per month. 

STORAGE IN PRIVATE ROOMS, Fireproof——$5 00 per Van load (doors closed) per month. 

STORAGE IN OPEN ROOMS, Non-Fireproof——$3.00 per Van load per month (doors closed). 

STORAGE IN OPEN ROOMS, Fireproof —$4 00 per Van load per month (doors closed), 

LABOR—50c per hour, Piling and Unpiling. 

Labor putting goods away in Warehouse, $1.50 per Van load. Labor getting goods out to platform, $1.50 per Van load. 

RATES FOR PACKING 

Labor - - $0.60 perhour || Nails - - $0.05 per pound Heavy Twine - $0.25 per pound 
Burlap - - .10 peryd. Barrels - - .50 each Piano Boxes - 4.00 each 
Excelsior - .03 per Ib. Boxes - 35 to $1 each Boxing Piano - 1.00 each 
Lumber 4c: ctsirs isc is fe strips 24 per ft. Heavy Paper -  .05 per sheet 
Pads_ss- - .03 each Sewing Twine - = .25 per skein or ball NO WORK BY CONTRACT 


The Benedict Warehouse and Transfer Co. 
The Denver Transit and Warehouse Co. 
The Duffy Storage and Moving Co. 

The Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
Herian Moving Vans. 

The Turner Moving and Storage Co. 

The Weicker Transfer and Storage Co. 














Rates for moving, packing and storage are printed on a card eleven by fourteen inches in size, in Denver, so that they may be 
tacked up where customers can see them 


























Compensation Law Before United States 
Supreme Court 


For the first time since the beginning of legislation 
in the United States for compensation in cases of 
workmen injured in the course of their employment 
and the elimination of litigation under the employers’ 
liability laws, the Federal Supreme Court is to consid- 
er the direct question of the constitutionality of the ap- 
plication of the principle of compulsory compensation 
regardless of fault, as exemplified by the workmen’s 
compensation law of New York. The court is to de- 
termine whether the act of the Legislature is in vio- 
lation of the “due process” and “equal protection” 
clauses of the Federal Constitution. The opinion of 
the New York Court of Appeals is that the act of 1913, 
as re-enacted and amended in 1914, “is plainly justi- 
hed by the amendment to our State Constitution, and 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court, no- 
tably in the Noble State Bank case, make it reason- 
ably certain that it will be found by that court not to 
be violative of the Constitution of the United States.” 

As construed, the scheme of the workmen’s com- 
pensation statute is “essentially and fundamentally 
one, by the creation of a State fund, to insure the pay- 
ment of the prescribed compensation * * * com- 
pensation not based on the rule of damages applied in 
negligence suits, but based solely on the loss of earn- 
ing power.” 

Fear of Violation Apparent. 

The fear of violation of the due process clause has 
been apparent throughout the discussion in the 
progress of the movement for workmen’s compensa- 
tion since 1910. The decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York in the Ives case changed thoughts for 
compulsory laws as ideal to those for elective laws as 
expedient. The declaration of the New York court 
on the insurance feature of the act of 1913-14 under 
an amended Constitution is, therefore, new as an ex- 
pression of a justification of the imposition of liability 
for accident compensation. 

On February 28 four cases were argued 1n Wash- 
ington on appeal from the Court of Appeals, that 
affirmed the orders of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, Third Department, on awards by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, since super- 
seded by the Industrial Commission. Briefs were 
submitted by the New York Central Railroad Co. in 
two cases, the Southern Pacific Co. in one case and 
the Clyde Steamship Co. in one case. 

The briefs of the railroad company contend that 
its liability, if any, is defined and limited exclusively 
by the provisions of the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Law; that the State law would deprive it of its prop- 
erty and deny to it the equal protection of the laws, in 


contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The briefs of the steamship 
companies raise the points of deprivation of property 
and denial of equal protection, because not freed from 
further liability to workmen injured on shipboard, 
being liable to suits in admiralty; also the imposition 
of a direct and unconstitutional burden on interstate 
commerce transacted by the companies. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals in the Ives 
case 1s cited in support of the contention that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act contravenes the due 
process clause of the Federal Constitution. Writ- 
ing the opinion of the court in one of the appealed 
cases, Judge Miller says the decision in the Ives case 
is not controlling, because the act of 1913-14 is not like 
the act of 1910. The later law was enacted under an 
amendment to the State Constitution. The railroad 
says that an amendment to circumvent the due pro- 
cess clause of the State Constitution cannot brush 
away the objections based on the due process clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 


Purpose of Statute. 


In defense of the statute under review, the general 
argument of the State Industrial Commission, a party 
in each case of appeal from an award of compensation, 
is that the act of the Legislature should be “looked at 
as one for State insurance,” the State proceeding 
along lines of similar statutes for the protection of 
workmen; for example, the laws for the use of safety 
devices. The brief says: 

“We submit that the present law, having been ex- 
pressly authorized by the people, should be upheld by 
this court. The United States Supreme Court has in 
several opinions recognized the force of custom and of 
public opinion as the underlying basis of all our laws, 
and indicating that that court will recognize the public 
Opinion expressed in the constitutional amendment 
adopted in this State and give expression to it as the 
law of the land and due process of law.” 

In opposition to that view of the Commission, the 
railroad says that “surely, if the appropriation of a 
blameless man’s property to the private necessities of 
another amounts to a denial of due process of law, it 
can gain no constitutional sanction by the expedient 
of causing the appropriation to take the guise of com- 
pulsory insurance.” 

The railroad says that the award in a case under 
review was sustained solely on the theory that it was 
competent for the Legislature of the State of New 
York, a supplement to the Federal act of 1908, to 
prescribe compensation where a railroad employee is 
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injured or killed, without negligence, while employed 
by the railroad in interstate commerce. Discussing 
the point raised, the brief says: 

‘The State theory that Congress has regulated only 
the negligent, and that the State by way of supple- 
ment may regulate the non-negligent, injuries in- 
curred by employees while employed in interstate 
commerce cannot prevail if, as this court has said, 
there exists a right of the railroad ‘to be shielded from 
the responsibility under the statute’ when no negli- 
gence of the railroad is proven. The Federal act is 
thus shown to be as potent in.defense as in liability, 
and to regulate the non-negligent as well by necessary 
intendment as the negligent injuries. The New York 
act is, therefore, an attempt to occupy the same field 
as the act of Congress by giving for the non-negligent 
injury compensation which by the act of Congress is 
denied.” 

Concerning the assertion of the Court of Appeals 
that “the purpose of this act was to establish an in- 
surance fund to which employees are required to con- 
tribute, out of which fund compensation to the work- 
men is paid and contribution to which by the em- 
ployer relieves him of further liability,” the brief of 
the railroad company says: “It is too clear to require 
discussion that the real purpose of the act was to 
compensate for injury or death of employees, and that 
the insurance fund is only a means to that end.” 


Insurance Feature. 


The brief of the Southern Pacific declares that the 
difference suggested by the Court of Appeals in its re- 
marks on the act of 1910 and the act of 1913-14 is not 
a difference between the two acts, but a difference 
between a system of liability and a system of compen- 
sation, and says: 

A requirement of insurance against a liability can 
hardly be urged as justification for the imposition of 
that liability. The liability imposed by the former 
law was of the same character as that imposed by the 
present law—liability to pay compensation irrespect- 
ive of fault. That liability was held to be beyond the 
power of the State to impose. When the State again 
attempts to impose such a liability, how can it be 
urged that the objection to the State’s lack of power 
can be met by requiring the employer to insure that 
liability which the State is without power to impose?” 

The brief of the Industrial Commission considers 
the purpose of the legislation in question and says 
that 1,800,000 workmen are covered by the act, and 
180,000 employers in the State have complied with the 
law by insuring themselves for the benefit of their em- 
ployees. “The statute under consideration is a com- 
pulsory compensation or insurance law. The act 
should be looked at as one for State insurance. That 
is its main purpose, and the option for State insurance 
is one which is left to the judgment of the employer.” 
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Railway Collection of Cartage Before 
Canadian Railway Commissioners. 


Sir Henry L. Drayton, Chief Commissioner, Board 
of Railway Commissioners, gave the following decis- 
ion Nov. 22, which was concurred in by the other com- 
missioners :— 


Several complaints have been made as to the 
practice of railway companies in collecting cartage 
tolls from consignees. The complaints are complaints 
really made by the consignees against the consignors, 
as the collection of cartage charges, which from time 
to time are disputed, are invariably charges which the 
consignor has instructed the railway company to col- 
lect from the consignee. The railway makes no profit 
out of the transaction, and it is a matter of indifference 
to it wnether it collects from the consignee the cartage 
charges which have been charged against the railway 
by the cartage company, or whether the consignor 
pays them in the first instance. 

It is perfectly clear that cartage is not covered 
under the maximum toll which railways may collect 
for the service of transportation as contemplated by 
the act. By this I mean it is not included in any filed 
tariff applicable to the line haul. It is entirely a sep- 
arate and distinct matter, and has nothing to do with 
the factors making up the railway transportation rates 
as popularly and properly understood. Some of the 
English acts make the point perfectly clear. The 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Ry. Act, 26-27 
Vic., chap. 218, sec. 51, provides that the maximum 
rate of charges to be made by the company for the 
conveyance of animals and goods shall not exceed 
certain sums prescribed, and especially excepts a rea- 
sonable sum for, among other things, delivery and 
collection. In the case of Sowerby vs. G. N. Ry., 60 
L.J., O.B., 467; 65 L.T. 546, C.A., it is expressly held 
that a railway performing a cartage service 1s entitled 
to be paid for it. 

The Board has dealt with the matter similarly. 
The considered judgment of the Assistant Chief Com- 
missioner will be found in Stewart vs. C.P.R. Co., 11 
C.R.C. 197. In that case, the charge had been made 
for carting a marble slab to the railway company’s 
freight sheds from the consignor’s premises. The 
cartage was included in the railway company’s freight 
bill and paid by the consignee at Hamilton. On it ap- 
pearing that the company’s cartage tariff, which had 
been approved by the Board, did not include a charge 
for carting marble slabs in Montreal, but, as pointed 
out in the judgment, expressly excluded marble slabs, 
the charge was disallowed, on the ground that it was 
a charge collected as a toll within the meaning of the 
railway act not appearing in a tariff, a practice pro- 
hibited by sec. 314, ss. 5. 

The act itself contemplates charges for cartage. 
The amendment of 1908 substitutes a new section for 
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sec. 2, ss. 30. This subsection, defining the word 
“toll” or “rate,” specifically includes charges for cart- 
age. Railway companies have since filed proper and 
appropriate tariffs for cartage service. The practice 
which kas been followed for years has in effect been 
that the railway companies have advanced cartage 
charges on outward shipments to the cartage com- 
panies, and have included in their freight bills under 
the caption of “Cartage charges” the amount ad- 
vanced. 

In Aug. 1913, the railway companies proposed to 
cancel all cartage tariffs, as they desired to discon- 
tinue contracts which they had made with the cartage 
companies. The railway companies urged that they 
had, in the past, been absorbing part of the charge; 
and that the service was not a railway service, but one 
which had been given in ease of the general situation 
and for the convenience of the public. Strong pro- 
tests were made against the proposal. It was recon- 
sidered by the railways; and, at the request of the 
shippers, the practice was continued under a some- 
what higher tariff. The shippers alleged that it would 
cost much more if the shippers had to have the service 
performed by independent carters, and that much con- 
fusion and inevitable delays would result, if the pre- 
vious system was abandoned. At that time, as now 
the consignees objected to be charged with the cart- 
age rate. The position taken by the Board at that 
time was that it had not the power and should not at- 
tempt to change or modify in any way the rights and 
obligations of the contracting parties; that the ques- 
tion as to whether the consignees should or should 
not pay cartage was a matter entirely of contract be- 
tween the consignors and the consignees, that the 
Board had nothing to do with the question; and that 
the work of cartage was not a railway service or fa- 
cility within the meaning of the act, although covered 
by the definition of “toll.” 

In case where the purchase is f.o.b. cars at ship- 
ping point, instead of at the warehouse, there is no 
doubt that the consignees should not have to pay the 
cost which should be borne by the consignor; but 
this question is not, however, in any sense, a ques- 
tion for the Board. Generally speaking, the railway 
company is bound by the consignor’s instructions. 
If these instructions include the collection of the cart- 
age charges, in addition to the collection of the freight 
charges, there is no reason why the railway company 
under the act cannot hold delivery of freight until 
payment is made. 

The consignee’s remedy is simple, as he has but 
to deduct the sum collected for cartage, if improperly 
collected from him, from his invoice. The case is just 
the same as if the consignor, in a case where the con- 
tract called for free delivery at destination, had. for- 
warded the shipment with freight charges collect. In 
each instance, the question as to whether the freight 
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charges or the cartage charges should be paid by the 
consignor or the consignee depends on the terms of 
the contract, to which the railway company is not a 
party and has no means of ascertaining the facts. 


Shipper Can’t Recover in Excess of Stated 
Value. 


A warning to merchants that they must not un- 
dervalue goods delivered to express companies for 
shipment if they expect to recover full value for the 
loss of the goods if they are stolen or destroyed is 
contained in the opinion of the Appellate Division in a 
suit against the Adams Express Co. to recover $2,207 
as the value of five shipments cf wearing apparel sent 
to Boston from New York which were stolen by em- 
ployees of the express company. The decision is in 
favor of the defendant. 

Three of the shipments, valued at $750, $416, and 
$220, were sent by Revillon Fréres, and two, valued 
at $208.95 and $613, belonged to A. & J. Engel, Inc. 
The action was brought in behalf of the owners by 
Leo L. D’Utassy. 

The suit came before the Appellate Division on a 
demurrer by the plaintiff to the answer of the defend- 
ants contending that the plaintiff could not recover 
more than $50 for each shipment because no greater 
value was declared for the goods. Counsel for the 
express company argued that the purpose of requiring 
shippers to state whether goods offered for shipment 
were worth more than $50 was to enable the company 
to give shipments above the ordinary value “the 
greatest possible protection against loss and theft,” 
and said that if the real nature and value of the ship- 
ments had been made known to the express company 
the transportation of the goods would have been con- 
ducted differently. 

The plaintiff contended that defendant’s negli- 
gence in not preventing the theft of the goods consti- 
tuted an abrogation of the agreement as to liability, 
but the Appellate Division rules that while the de- 
fendant was negligent, yet the company is not liable 
in excess of the amount stipulated in the agreement. 


A Revolt Against Tolls. 


In Philadelphia there is general approval of a 
movement to eliminate two especially obnoxious toll 
roads. The shortest highway between Philadelphia 
and Allentown is closed to many people because the 
toll on a stretch of sixteen miles is sixty-seven cents 
one way—about twice the fare on a steam road—and 
the man who pays the sixty-seven cents is obliged to 
provide his own conveyance. The Lancaster pike is 
another of the toll roads to which Philadelphia is ob- 
jecting, and other roads on which toll is collected are 
abundant in eastern Pennsylvania. Why the people 
of a great Commonwealth have endured the exactions 
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of the toll road companies so long has never been ex- 
plained for in other States the toll nuisance was 
abated when only horse-drawn vehicles were used on 
the country roads. 

The toll gates of Pennsylvania were established ac- 
cording to law. They must be paid for, if the charges 
are to be abolished, or free roads covering the same 
territory must be built. In some parts of the country 
where land was cheap new roads were opened, and of 
course the toll roads could not stand such competi- 
tion. In the vicinity of Philadelphia land is so valu- 
able that the purchase of the existing roads seems to 
meet the requirements of the public for the minimum 
of expenditure. Tourists from other States hope that 
the recently aroused sentiment against paying four 
cents a mile for the privilege of driving over roads that 
are not up to modern standards will make the high- 
ways leading to Philadelphia as free as those entering 
other American cities. 


Provision for Horses During Glanders 
Epidemic. 


Editor The Providence Journal: 

The old common-trough fountains for horses have 
again been closed. No one should question the wis- 
dom of the State officials in taking this step, which 
was necessary in order to prevent the spread of glan- 
ders. With one exception, all the fountains in Provi- 
dence are the common-trough type and therefore un- 
sanitary. This one exception has been recently in- 
stalled in our city. It meets the approval of the State 
authorities and will be kept open during the present 
epidemic. ‘This is because it has individual anti-germ 
cups, which do not spread disease. 

We are glad to have this up-to-date drinking 
fountain where horses can quench their thirst with- 
out danger of infection, but we regret that in a city so 
large as ours there should be but one. ‘The horse is 
still with us and will remain so for many years. In 
consideration of this fact—of all he is doing for us 
and will continue to do—we should conscientiously 
plan for his welfare and endeavor to repay our debt 
for the great service which he daily renders. Humane 
sentiment demands that we answer the horse’s prayer 
for “clean, cool water” to help him through his long, 
hard hours of toil. 

We have an efficient society in Rhode Island for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals which earnestly 
desires proper conditions for the horse. We hope the 
public will add to the efforts of this society by re- 
questing the City Fathers to furnish a proper number 
of drinking places for our dumb friends. Also, any- 
one wishing to erect a memorial, could use his money 
for no better purpose than to purchase one of these 
fountains and give it to the town in which he lives. 

We are known and judged by our works. Con- 
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sequently, let the people of this city and State keep 
step with the progress and arouse themselves to their 
responsibilities toward the patient animals that de- 
pend upon them for care and protection. 


LovER OF HorsSEs. 
Providence, Feb. 28. 


Move to Raise Trucking Prices at New York. 


In view of the conditions arising out of the conges- 
tion of treight at railroad and steamship piers and ter- 
minals, prices for hauling less than carload freight 
must go up, in the opinion of representatives of freight 
transfer companies and boss truckmen of New York 
and Brooklyn, who met at 64 Whitehall street on 
March 18. The head of one transfer company said his 
concern had lost $3,000 in the last two weeks in giving 
the shippers the service they demand. 

Railroads were directly blamed for the losses of the 
freight transfer companies by one speaker, who out- 
lined the situation in detail, telling of instances where 
trucks had stood for hours outside piers and terminals, 
waiting in line to deliver or ship freight only to have 
the doors closed almost in the drivers’ faces. The 
loads then had to be taken to stables or warehouses 
and an attempt made to ship them the following day. 
The speaker told of the amounts spent by his company 
during the past few months in overtime wages to its 
employees and in warehouse charges. 

It was decided by vote that the railroads and steam- 
ship companies should be compelled by legal action 
to give adequate notice when they decide to depart 
from the regular hours advertised for the receipt and 
delivery of package freight. 

A motion to enforce a New York City ordinance, 
which permits the collection of $1 for each hour after 
the first hour that a vehicle is delayed in shipping or 
receiving freight was unopposed. 

A statement in the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co.’s embargo notice to the effect that 
the road would have to declare an embargo tempo- 
rarily on all eastbound shipments out of New York, 
because the trucking companies could not handle the 
business was greeted with derision, speakers declaring 
that the New Haven company is unable to take care 
of freight as fast as it is delivered to them. One 
speaker urged the radical measure of advocating a 
week’s embargo on all shipments in and out of New 
York, to give the trucking companies and the rail- 
roads time to clear up the congestion. 

What may amount to a strike of all the truckmen 
in the city may be brought about by present condi- 
tions. There are upwards of 1,000 transfer companies 
and boss truckmen in New York, employing 15,000 
men and 25,000 horses. A strike or a tie-up of this 
business would mean a stoppage of all commerce in 
and out of New York. 
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Automobile Engineers Discuss 
Gasoline Problem 


The constantly growing problem of the high price 
of gasoline and the relatively diminishing supply, as 
compared with the immensely expanding demand, 
were seriously considered by the metropolitan section 
of the Society of Automobile Engineers, at the regu- 
lar March meeting in the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica. ‘The conclusions were educational, but did not 
materially inspire greater hope for automobile owners 
than that new methods of producing gasoline, the dis- 
covery of new ‘oil fields or the perfection of devices 
for burning lower grade fuels may sooner or later aid 
the situation. 

The chief paper of the evening was by E. S. Fol- 
jambe, of Philadeiphia, a member of the society, who 
has made an intensive study of the situation, but in 
the discussion which ensued, no less eminent author- 
ities were heard than Dr. Rittman, the discoverer of 
the wonderful “cracking” process of gasoline produc- 
tion that has doubled old methods of production, and 
Dr. Williams, his associate in the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Professor Charles Lucke, of Colum- 
bia University, and others. Chairman Leonard Keb- 
ler of the’ Metropolitan section occupied the chair and 
about 300 members were present. 


Mr. Foljambe’s Paper. 

“The seriousness of the present fuel situation is 
apparent to all,” said Mr. Foljambe. “At the present 
time gasoline is selling retail for 5 cents higher than 
it has ever before sold in its history as an automobile 
fuel and the automobile industry is being seriously 
affected. A recent canvass of the garages in certain 
of the large cities established the astonishing fact 
that from 30 to 50 per cent of the pleasure cars are 
standing idle in the garages, in great measure a result 
of the unprecedented price of gasoline. 

“There is every indication that the price will con- 
tinue to rise during the war and may even reach a 
prohibitive point if legislation, greatly increased pro- 
duction and the use of lower grade fuels do not be- 
come actualities. It is time that the automobile in- 
dustry, not only the manufacturers, but the dealers, 
the garagemen, the clubs and the individual owners 
investigate this matter most seriously. 

“The actual production of oil at the wells is un- 
known, even to the Government. So-called produc- 
tion is, in reality, marketed production, there being 
no authentic records as to the amount of oil in storage. 
The Government divides the oil producing sections 
of the country into ten fields, as follows: Appalach- 
ian, Lima-Indiana, Illinois, Mid-Continent, north 
Texas, northwest Louisiana, Gulf, Colorado, Wyoming 
and California. Of these, the Mid-Continent has been 


the most prolific, due to the Cushing pool, while the 
Pennsylvania oils of the Appalachian field have al- 
ways brought the highest price.” 

At considerable length and in more or less detail, 
Mr. Foljambe reviewed the marvelous resources of 
the famous Cushing pool in Oklahoma and pointed 
out how its withdrawal by its owners had thrown the 
country’s needs on the crude oil accumulations of 
1915, governed also by the refining capacity. He 
quoted Secretary Lane of the Department of the In- 
terior in attributing the causes for the rise in prices 
to the following six items, which he illustrated with 


graphic curves: 


Six Reasons for Increase. 

“1. Increase in consumption of gasoline in the 
United States during 1915, 25 per cent greater than in 
1914 and a similar increase in 1916. 

“2. Increase in exports, the figures showing the 
exports of naphtha and lighter products of 1914 to 
have exceeded those of 1913 by 500,000 barrels, and 
the exports for 1915 to have exceeded those of 1914 
by 1,500,000 barrels. 

“3. The depletion of gasoline stocks, due to in- 
creased domestic and export demands. On January 
1, 1915, the refiners’ storage stock of gasoline 
amounted to approximately 2,000,000 barrels. In- 
quiry at this time indicates that there is little or no 
gasoline now in storage. 

“4. Decreased production of crude containing a 
large percentage of gasoline as partially caused by the 
Cushing pool. 

“5. Increase in the price of crude oil, from which 
the gasoline is made. 

“6. The recent rapid increase in the prices of 
crude oil and gasoline have been accompanied by rapid 
increases in the market quotations of oil company 
shares. The market values of the capital stocks of 
thirty-eight corporations, of which thirty-five are in 
the Standard Oil group and three are typical large in- 
dependent companies, have increased remarkably in 
the last 6 months.” 

“The speculative tendencies of the oil producers,” 
said Mr. Foljambe, “is shown clearly by the fact that 
oil producing shales which can be mined on a safe 
basis, in much the same way as coal is mined, are 
practically left undeveloped, the producers preferring 
the more exciting method, which may be termed the 
‘speculative method,’ of boring wells into the oil pro- 
ducing fields. 

“The United States Bureau of Mines places the 
value of the petroleum waste at not less $50,000,000 
per year. The waste begins at the wells where the 
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natural gas escapes instead of being utilized, in field 
storage the oil evaporates, and also deteriorates, in 
the pipe lines some is lost through leakage, and in re- 
fining from 3 to 5 per cent is figured as a loss. Better 
and more economical methods may be devised and it 
is time that these losses be looked into with serious 
intent and prevented as far as possible. 

How Much Oil Is There? 

“How long, at the present rate, will our fuel last? 
Secretary Lane’s report gives the percentage of ex- 
haustion of the various fields and the amount of pe- 
troleum estimated as still remaining in the fields as 


follows: 


Estimated Petroleum 
Present exhaustion of remaining 

Name of Field gasoline total oil in fields 

factor, content, (million 

per cent. per cent. barrels). 

| 25 70 481 
eS 12 93 31 
Ea Ce ee 18 51 244 
Mid-Continent ........... 18 25 1,874 
a es 20 8 484 
Northwest Louisana ..... 20 22 124 
SEE. cre Uhh s-0be haces tee 3 13 1,500 
IS Sen, otha: aaa iagttad 20 65 6 
Wyoming and Montana... 20 yf 540 
PINE -incdnadvesaieaes 2Y 26 2,345 
a eee ee ee ee 7 629 


“The probable amount of gasoline that can be pro- 
duced has been calculated as 892,000,000 barrels: 
Alaska, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, Michigan, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Nebraska, Missouri and Washing- 
ton are estimated to contain about 75,000,000 barrels 
of crude. If sixteen be taken as the average percent- 
age of gasoline that can be extracted from this oil, 
12,000,000 barrels will be added to the total, making 
it 904,000,000. 

“The production of casing-head gasoline from nat- 
ural gas in 1916, it is estimated, will produce about 
1,600,000 barrels. Adding from this source a rough 
figure of 30,000,000 to the total, we have 934,000,000 
barrels as the supply of gasoline in prospect, unless 
new and unknown fields are opened or the yield is 
greatly increased by improved cracking or distillation 
processes. 

“But let us look at the consumption of gasoline. 
If the automobile industry continues to grow at any- 
thing like the rate now probable, there will be at the 
end of 1916 approximately 3,000,000 vehicles in use. 
A conservative estimate of the consumption of these 
vehicles is fourteen barrels per year, which would 
make 42,000,000 as the probable consumption of the 
automobile industry alone this coming year. Assum- 
ing the automobile industry consumes two-thirds of 
the total output, the total demand on the producers 
for gasoline will be approximately 63,000,000 barrels 
per annum. Even basing our calculations on this de- 
mand remaining the same, the available supply of 
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934,000,000 barrels, which can be produced from 
sources now known, would not last 15 years. 

‘As gasoline cannot be produced without produc- 
ing kerosene, the unprecedented demand for gasoline 
has caused an over-production of kerosene which is 
being stored in vast quantities, and means for dis- 
posing of it are being sought by the refiners. What 
is known as ‘commercial gasoline’ contains 10 per 
cent of benzine, naphtha and 10 per cent of light kero- 
sene. Much to the sorrow of the automobiling public 
and of truck users, the industry has been forced even 
while burning gasoline to provide suitable carburetors 
and heating devices to handle this mongrel fuel. 


Hope in the “Cracking” Process. 

“The Rittman process, the most recently discov- 
ered method of fractional distillation, is said to yield 
200 per cent more gasoline than any other known 
method. There are at the present time, seven plants 
in the United States using the Rittman process, but 
the total output of these is not yet sufficient to cause 
any appreciable price or production change. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that it will offer 
some relief in the near future. 

“We have now reached the point where the less 
volatile products must be used for fuel. This means 
that low-grade fuel carburetors must be devised and 
the engines so modified that they will burn this fuel. 
I do not know of any car now being offered that makes 
possible the use of kerosene. If vaporizing devices 
are installed they must be automatic.” 

And Mr. Foljambe outlined at length a number of 
types of kerosene carburetors and explained the com- 
plications essential to such devices. He explained 
that the necessity for vaporizing such fuel by outside 
forces made their application of doubtful desirability, 
Save as an actual necessity. 

“From a study of the present fuel situation,’ 
cluded the speaker, “it is evident that with the phe- 
nomenal increase in the automobile industry and its 
accompanying demand for gasoline, together with the 
increase in tractors, motor boats, farming machinery, 
stationary engines, and other devices burning gaso- 
line, and all this combined with an exportation many 
times that of any previous period, there is not sufh- 
cient gasoline for any extended term of years, unless 
something is done to change existing conditions. 


’ con- 


The Remedies Proposed. 

“The remedies seem to be a control of the distribu- 
tion and the exportation of fuel, either by a tax on ex- 
ports, as provided for in the Britton bill, now before 
Congress, or by some other method not yet devised; 
the improvement and general use of more economical 
distillation processes; a curtailment of waste, and the 
development of crude oil fields, oil bearing shales and 
the natural gas districts. 

“The motoring public look to the automobile in- 
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dustry for protection. In protecting them the indus- 
try protects itself. There is surely capital enough as 
represented by various individuals in the industry to 
produce independent refineries and sufficient pipe lines 
within the next few years to create some real compe- 
tition. The industry as a whole must recognize and 
meet conditions as they are which means the use of 
kerosene as a fuel in the near future.” 

Dr. Rittman said that there was practical certainty 
that the price of gasoline will continue to advance to 
35 or 40 cents a gallon in response to the ordinary law 
of supply and demand, but ultimately it would decline 
again as the numerous investigators of the problem 
achieve results. The only hope he knew, he said, lies 
in the “cracking” processes, of which there are various 
kinds, all based on the same newly discovered princi- 
ple. But for that process, he said, gasoline would to- 
day be 5 cents higher even than it is. The talk about 
the extraction of gasoline from shale he discounted as 
badly overdone, and stated that in Scotland it would 
not be resorted to if it were not for the valuable am- 
monia by-products which are produced. In time he 
believed “cracking” would be perfected or new types 
of carburetors will be produced to burn other fuels. 


Other Discussion. 

Dr. Williams expressed the situation plainly by 
stating that at present our methods of producing gaso- 
line waste two-thirds of the product to save one-third, 
though there is a constant improvement of methods. 
He looked for a gradual reduction in the yield of crude 
oil, he said, which is already far from reassuring. 

Prof. Lucke, took a more cheerful view of the situ- 
ation, agreeing as to the diminution of gasoline, but 
regarding the kerosene carburetor as a great hope. 
The method of using kerosene may ultimately turn out 
quite different from the ideas of to-day, but, in his 
opinion, there are only three things needed to bring 
success for such types of vaporizers; a greater willing- 
ness on the part of users to put up with a little trouble 
and imperfection during the period of evolution; a re- 
lief from the tangled patent situation which makes a 
common exchange of patented essentials to the end 
of a final successful device difficult or impossible; and, 
finally, the perfection of methods for preserving the 
thermal efficiency of the resulting gas mixtures long 
enough to distribute them satisfactorily through the 
various cylinders of an engine. 

Harry Tipper, secretary of the section, expressed 
the belief that there is no settled standard for gaso- 
line, wherefore it is impossible to standardize carbu- 
retors for all the kinds of gasoline sold commercially. 
He believed that, in spite of the increased price of 
fuel, there is altogether too much alarm about it be- 
cause, after all, the gasoline expense is by no means 
the chief factor in motor vehicle operation. He said 
that in England there was less complaint with gaso- 
line at 40 or 45 cents than there is here now, and at 
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those figures he had ridden in taxicabs in London 
cheaper than he can here. He believed it more im- 
portant to ascertain what kind of fuel we are to burn 
than what we are to pay for it. 

R. H. Johnson, president of the Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, also protested against so much alarm, 
which he thought was making prospective buyers un- 
duly timid. He especially deplored the seeming 
statement in Mr. Foljambe’s paper that the supply of 
gasoline will be exhausted in 15 years, and thought 
that gasoline from other countries would preclude any 
cessation of fuel supply. He was especially optimis- 
tic as to the immensity of the Mexican oil supply and 
asked Dr. Rittman as to its richness in gasoline. 

Dr. Rittman replied that Mexican crude would not 
yield generally more than 1 per cent of gasoline by 
present methods, but by the “cracking” process in 
laboratories it had already been made to produce as 
high as 40 per cent, though he would not guarantee 
that this could be done commercially. If all the oil 
we now have in America could be handled with the 
utmost economy and efficiency in gasoline production, 
he thought, the supply would last for nearer 75 years 
than 15 or 25 years. 

Herbert Chase, Automobile Club of America ex- 
pert engineer, gave it as his opinion that there was 
no need for undue alarm in high prices of gasoline, 
for he computed that, with a 50 per cent increase in 
gasoline cost, the increased cost in the full operation 
of the average car would only be 7 per cent over what 
it is at present, due to the small part that gasoline 
plays in operating cost. 


Shale to Yield Future Gasoline Supply. 


It is estimated by the United States Geological 
Survey that in Colorado alone there is sufficient shale, 
in beds 3 feet or more thick, to yield 20,000,000,000 
barrels of crude oil from which at least 2,000,000,000 
barrels of gasoline ‘may be extracted by ordinary re- 
fining processes. 

Little attention has been paid to this shale because 
the quantity of petroleum produced from wells in the 
United States has been sufficient to satisfy all de- 
mands, but, for more than 50 years the oil shale in- 
dustry of Scotland has been a very important one. In 
a recent year more than 8,000 men were employed in 
the industry in that country, yet the average yield of 
oil per ton of shale was much less than that which 
appears possible from the shale of Colorado and Utah. 

The area that has been studied by the Geological 
Survey comprises northwestern Colorado, northeast- 
ern Utah and southwestern Wyoming. The shale 
found there contains materials which when heated 
may be converted into crude oil, gas and ammonia. 
Sooner or later this great source of supply will be 
utilized to supplement the decreasing production from 
the regular oil fields. 
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Expect Gasoline to Rise. 


Increases in the price of gasoline are now regarded 
as such a matter of course by dealers that a little sys- 
tem has been devised so that notice of changes to the 
public may be made as expeditiously and economically 
as possible by the handlers. Some of the dealers have 
had cards printed with blanks to be filled in as ex- 
pected advances in the price occur. One of these, now 
in use, reads: 

The price of gasoline was raised 1 cent on—, by 

the Standard Oil Company. We therefore, are com- 
pelled to raise the price of gasoline to you, making the 
charge commencing —, — per gallon, until further 
notice. . 
No one in a position to speak with authority will 
venture to predict at what point the advance in gaso- 
line will stop. Some of the leaders in the automobile 
industry say that the high price of the fuel will result 
in exploration and the opening up of new oil fields 
and a consequent fall in the cost to the consumer; also 
that a subsitute will be found if the present high fig- 
ures continue long. 


New Warehouse Bill in New York Assembly. 


A bill has been introduced in the New York State 
Assembly by Mr. Knight, amending the tax law by 
providing that a safe deposit company, trust company, 
bank, or storage warehouse shall be considered to 
have possession and control of all securities, or other 
property contained in a safe deposit box, or ware- 
house, and of the contents of any receptacle left for 
safe-keeping. 


Work-Horse Association Planned for 
Providence. 


Preliminary steps toward the formation of a work- 
horse relief association, to advance the welfare of 
work-horses and to conduct in Providence, R. I., an 
annual “work-horse parade” similar to that held each 
year in Boston and other cities, were taken at a meet- 
ing recently at Mayor Gainer’s office of about a score 
of those interested. 

After a discussion of the needs of such an organ- 
ization, a committee of five was appointed to nomi- 
nate officers for a permanent society. The committee 
will meet to consider nominations, and when its rec- 
ommendations are ready, another meeting of those in- 
terested will be called. The committee consists of 
James N. Smith, General Agent of the R. I. S. P. C. 
A.; Miss Olney of the same organization, Dr. J. M. 
Armstrong, Thomas B. Maymon and Thomas E. 
Rounds. 

Nearly all of those present at the meeting spoke 
favorably of the proposal, and promised it their sup- 
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port. Dr. Armstrong, who for several years has been 
one of the judges at the Boston parade, outlined the 
way the affair is conducted there, and declared that 
it has had a very encouraging effect upon horse own- 
ers and drivers. 

Frank D. Simmons, President of the Eastern Coal 
Co.; John W. Ellis, President of the Providence Gas 
Co.; Oscar Swanson of the Providence Public Mar- 
ket and several others advocated the formation of the 
society and in most instances the speakers promised 
to send teams to take part in the parade. It is planned 
to get the organization into working shape as soon as 
possible, in order that the first annual parade may be 
held next Memorial Day. 


Teamsters Settle Old Fight With Employers. 


That the breach between the Seattle Team Own- 
ers’ Association and Teamsters and Auto Truck 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 174, which 3 years ago 
caused one of the longest and most bitterly fought 
strikes in the city’s history, has been healed and that 
a 3 year agreement has been signed up between the 
two organizations was the news given out recently by 
William H. Baxter, president of the owners’ asso- 
ciation. 

Baxter declined to give details of the settlement, 
other than to say that it was mutually satisfactory, and 
C. M. Dablager, business agent of the teamsters’ 
union, was equally uncommunicative. The presump- 
tion is, however, that the union wage scale was given 
in addition to union recognition, since most of the as- 
sociation’s members have been paying about the same 
scale as owners outside of the association who had 
working agreements with the union. 

The question of union recognition was the biggest 
one involved in the teamsters’ strike, and was the 
only one that the conciliation committee appointed by 
Mayor Hiram C. Gill to end the strike found itself 
unable to settle. The committee succeeded in restor- 
ing peace, but only on an “open shop” or non-recog- 
nition basis. 

“The only announcement we care to make is that 
the Team Owners’ Association has signed up a 3-year 
agreement with the teamsters’ union,” said Mr. Bax- 
ter. “How it will work we don’t know, but we have 
decided to give it a fair trial. The details of the set- 
tlement are of interest only to ourselves and the union, 
but for myself as a team owner I can say that the 
agreement will affect my drivers but little.” 

The Team Owners’ Association is said to have be- 
tween forty and fifty firms in its membership. Its 
members for the most part are engaged in the trans- 
fer and heavy teaming, although several large fuel 
dealers, grain merchants and building material dealers 
are enrolled. 














Effect of Declared Valuation on Shipments 


As To Carrier’s Liability as Warehouseman. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 229—October Term, 1915. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

Railway Co. 
Plaintiff in Error, 
vs. 
Edward Dettlebach. 
In Error to the Court of Appeals, 
State of Ohio. 
(January 10, 1916.) 


Mr. Justice Pitney delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 


Eighth District, 


The court whose judgment we have here under 
review sustained a judgment rendered by an inferior 
state court in favor of Dettlebach and against the rail- 
way company for the market value of certain goods 
which, having been shipped in interstate commerce, 
were lost through the negligence of the railway com- 
pany (the terminal carrier) while in its possession as 
warehouseman at the place of destination; overruling 
the contention that, because of a limitation of liability 
agreed upon by plaintiff’s agent in consideration of a 
reduced rate of freight and contained in the bill of 
lading that was issued by the initial carrier, and by 
force of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and its amendments, especially the Hepburn Act 
of 1906, the recovery ought to be limited in accord- 
ance with the stipulation. This question, it may be 
observed, as affecting the warehouseman’s responsi- 
bility, was not passed upon in Boston & Maine Rd. 
vs. Hooker, 233 U. S. 97, 109. 

The facts are as follows: Dettlebach, the plain- 
tiff, on September 18, 1911, shipped certain packages 
of merchandise, described as household goods, over 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway and con- 
necting lines from Denver, Colorado, consigned to his 
wife at Cleveland, Ohio. They were received for 
transportation under the terms of a bill of lading, pre- 
pared in the form approved and recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its report of June 
27, 1908 (14 I. C. C. 346, 352; 22 Annl. Rep. I. C. C. 
1908, p. 57), which contained the following provision: 

“It is mutually agreed, as to each carrier of all or 
any of said property over all or any portion of said 
route to destination, and as to each party at any time 
interested in all or any of said property, that every 
service to be performed hereunder shall be subject to 
all the conditions, whether printed or written, herein 
contained (including conditions on back hereof), and 


which are agreed to by the shipper and accepted for 
himself and his assigns.” 


Conditions on Back of Bill of Lading. 

Among the conditions printed upon the back were 
the following: 

“wee... 3. The amount of any loss or dam- 
age for which any carrier is liable shall be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property . . . at 
the place and time of shipment under this bill of la- 
ding, unless a lower value has been represented in 
writing by the shipper or has been agreed upon or is 
determined by the classification or tariffs upon which 
the rate is based, in any of which events such lower 
value shall be the maximum amount to govern such 
computation, whether or not such loss or damage 
occurs from negligence. » = 
* *K * * * *x 

“Sec. 5. Property not removed by the party en- 
titled to receive it within 48 hours (exclusive of legal 
holidays) after notice of its arrival has been duly sent 
or given may be kept in car, depot, or place of delivery 
of the carrier, or warehouse, subject to a reasonable 
charge for storage and to carrier’s responsibility as 
warehouseman only. * * * * ” 

Upon the face of the bill of lading was the follow- 
ing declaration signed by plaintiff’s agent. “I hereby 
declare the valuation of the property shipped under 
this bill of lading does not exceed $10 per cwt.” 

The court found as a fact that the shipper by con- 
senting to the limitation received a consideration in 
the shape of a substantial reduction in the freight 
rate, and that this supported the agreement to limit 
the company’s liability. No question was made but 
that the agreement was in accordance with the fixed 
tariff. 

The goods thus shipped were transported by the 
initial carrier to the junction between its line and that 
of the defendant, and transported by the latter com- 
pany to destination, where they arrived on September 
27. They were not called for by the consignee and 
remained in defendant’s possession as warehouseman 
until November 1, 1911, when through its negligence, 
certain of the goods, of the market value of $2,792, 
were lost. 

This action having been brought to recover the 
value ot the goods lost, and the claim of-Federal right 
already mentioned having been made and overruled, 
a verdict and judgment went against the defendant 
for the market value of the goods, and this was af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals, Eighth District, State 
of Ohio. The Supreme Court of the State declined to 
review the judgment. The case comes here under 


Sec. 237 Jud. Code. 
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It is no longer open to question that if the loss had 
occurred in the course of transportation upon the 
defendant’s line, the limitation of liability agreed upon 
with the initial carrier, as this was for the purpose of 
securing the lower of two rates of freight, would have 
been binding upon plaintiff, in view of the Carmack 
Amendment. Adams Express Co., vs. Croninger, 226 
U. S. 491, 509; Kansas City Southern Ry. vs. Carl, 227 
U. S. 639, 648, 654; Mo., Kans, & Tex. Ry. vs. Harri- 
man, 227 U. S. 657, 668. The question is, whether the 
limitation of liability may be deemed to have spent its 
force upon the completion of the carrier’s service as 
such, or must be held to control, also, during the ensu- 
ing relation of warehouseman. The Court of Appeals, 
recognizing the question as one of difficulty, reasoned 
thus: 

“To occupy this twofold relation is of advantage to 
the company. As soon as the company can occupy it 
by replacing with it its former relation as a common 
carrier, it obtains the benefit of the rule of ordinary 
care instead of the higher degree of vigilance which 
the law charges upon carriers for hire. And the com- 
pany is further advantaged by an early shifting of its 
status as carrier to that of warehouseman, through its 
right in the latter capacity in charge for the storage of 
consigned goods, from the time when its relation to 
them as carrier ceases.” 

The court considered that the declaration of value 
stamped upon the bill of lading and signed by plain- 
tiff’s agent, carried*no suggestion that it should inure 
to the advantage of a warehouseman after becoming 
inert for the relief of the carrier, and that the custody 
and protection of the goods as warehouseman is a dis- 
tinct service from that of their transportation, and for 
it additional compensation may be charged; proceed- 
ing as follows: “The additional compensation is not at 
all diminished in this case because of the agreement of 
limitation of liability. The reduction in the rate of 
carriage which can be used as a consideration to sup- 
port that agreement, is no consideration for a like limi- 
tation of the liability as warehouseman, because there 
is no reduction in warehousing charges provided or 
stipulated for in the transaction. It is not easy to see 
why the consideration—not a large one—which is per- 
mitted to support the agreement to a limited liability 
on the part of the carrier, should do double duty by 
serving also to uphold a like limitation of the liability 
of a warehouseman,—the latter not agreeing to abate 
any part of proper storage charges. To so extend the 
contract of release would give an advantage to the 
warehouseman, but none to the owner. To allow that 
consideration would be to permit the carrier to cast off 
his obligation as carrier and take up a lighter burden, 
while he denies to the shipper all right to share in the 
benefit of the changed relation. The rate which the 
warehouseman may charge for storage remains unaf- 
fected by the release of liability as a carrier. The ware- 
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houseman could collect the reasonable value of his ser- 
vice whether the limitation of the carrier’s liability 
was or was not stipulated. He could not be compelled 
to take less because of the stipulation. He could col- 
lect no more if the stipulation had not been made.” 

We recognize the cogency of the reasoning from 
the stand-point of the common-law responsibility of a 
railway company as .carrier and as warehouseman. 
But we have to deal with the effect of an express con- 
tract, made for the purpose of interstate transporta- 
tion, and this must be determined in the light of the 
Act of Congress regulating the matter. The question 
is Federal in its nature. Mo., Kans. & Tex. Ry. vs. 
Harriman, 227 U. S. 657, 672; Atchison, &c. Ry. Co. 
vs. Robinson, 223 U. S. 173, 180. 


Provisions Include Carrier’s Responsibility as 


Warehouseman. 


The provision that we have quoted from the con- 
tract is to the effect that “every service to be perform- 
ed hereunder” is subject to the conditions contained 
in it. One of these conditions is, in substance, that 
where a valuation has been agreed upon between the 
shipper and the carrier such value may be the max1- 
mum amount to'which any carrier may be held liable, 
whether or not the loss or damage occurs from negli- 
gence. And that this as mere matter of construction 
applies to the relation of carrier, is manifest from the 
further provision that property not removed within 48 
hours after notice of arrival may be kept “subject to a 
reasonable charge for storage and to carrier’s responsi- 
bility as warehouseman only.” Thus, “any loss or 
damage for which any carrier is liable” includes not 
merely the responsibility of carrier, strictly so-called, 
but “carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman’”’ also. 

And this is quite in line with the letter and policy 
of the Commerce Act, and especially of the amend- 
ment of June 29, 1906, known as the Hepburn Act, (34 
Stat. 584, ch. 3591), which enlarged the definition of 
the term “transportation” (this under the original act, 
included merely “all instruments of shipment or car- 
riage’) so as to include “cars and other vehicles and 
all other instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or 
carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any contract, 
express or implied, for the use thereof, and all services 
in connection with the receipt, delivery, elevation, and 
transfer in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or icing, 
storage and hauling of property transported; and it 
shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act to provide and furnish such trans- 
portation upon reasonable request therefor, and to es- 
tablish through routes and just and reasonable rates 
applicable thereto. All charges made for any service 
rendered or to be rendered in the transportation of 
passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection 
therewith shall be just and reasonable; and every un- 
just and unreasonable charge for such service or any 
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part thereof is prohibited and declared to be unlawful.” 

From this and other provisions of the Hepburn Act 
it is evident that Congress recognized that the duty of 
carriers to the public included the performance of a 
variety of services that, according to the theory of the 
common law, were separable from the carrier’s service 
as carrier, and, in order to prevent overcharges and 
discriminations from being made under the pretext of 
performing such additional services, it enacted that so 
far as interstate carriers by rail were concerned the en- 
tire body of such services should be included together 
under the single term “transportation” and subjected 
to the provisions of the Act respecting reasonable 
rates and the like. The recommendation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the adoption of the 
uniform bill of lading was of course made in view of 
this legislation, and while not intended to be and not 
in law binding upon the carriers, it is entitled to some 
weight. It recognizes—whether correctly or not, is a 
question not now presented—the right of the carrier 
to make a charge, the amount of which has not been 
definitely fixed in advance, for storage as warehouse- 
man in addition to the charge for transportation; but 
at the same time it recognizes that a valuation lower 
than the actual value may be agreed upon between the 
shipper and the carrier, or determined by the classifi- 
cation or tariffs upon which the rate is based; and it is 
a necessary corollary that what should be a reasonable 
charge for storage would be determined in the light of 
all the circumstances, including the valuation placed 
upon the goods. 

We conclude that, under the provisions of the Hep- 
burn Act and the terms of the bill of lading, the valua- 
tion placed upon the property here in question must be 
held to apply to defendant’s responsibility as ware- 
houseman. 

Judgment reversed, and the cause re- 
manded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. 


Mr. Justice Holmes took no part in the considera- 
tion or decision of this case. 
True copy. 
Test: 
Clerk Supreme Court, U. S. 


Liability of Shipping Agent for Railroad 
Storage Charges. 


The contract between the New York Central and 
a shipping company at Boston provided that the 
carrier should not be hable for any delays due to 
strikes, riots or stoppage of labor, and that through 
freight left in the road’s hands 24 hours after arrival 
would be subject to storage charges. The railroad 
had filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
storage tariff providing 30 days free storage and a 
charge of 20 cents a ton monthly to be charged there- 
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after. Owing to a strike of the shipping company’s 
men certain goods remained in the railroad’s yards for 
more than 30 days. 

The agents of the companies had a conference 
while the storage charges were accruing. ‘The rail- 
road was reluctant to impose the charges on the ship- 
ping company; but was legally bound to collect the 
storage from somebody. Ultimately the shipping 
company’s manager agreed that if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should decide that the storage 
charges were collectible, he would undertake to pay 
them, so that it would not be necessary for the rail- 
road to go to the shippers. The railroad urged the 
commission to waive the charges; but the commission 
refused. In an action by the railroad to recover the 
charges the Massachusetts Supreme Court holds that 
the shipping company was liable for them under the 
express agreement of its manager—New York Cen- 
tral v. Frederick Leyland & Co. (Mass.), 111 


N. E., 285. 


Cancellation of Charges for Shipper’s Services. 


Under Corp. St. 1913, section 8,509, requiring car- 
riers to file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
tariffs showing all rates, all privileges allowed, and all 
regulations affecting rates, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, fifth circuit, holds that a carrier cannot pay a 
shipper for the shipper’s services in the wharfage and 
handling of goods unless the charges therefor are 
specified in a duly published tariff. Where, in a pro- 
ceeding before it, the commission ordered a tariff can- 
celled, the commission’s decision eliminated such al- 
lowances from the filed tariff. And as it would have 
been a violation of law for the carrier to voluntarily 
pay a shipper for such services, the shipper was not 
entitled to a judgment requiring the carrier to pay for 
such services.—Southern Cotton Co. v. Central of 
Georgia, 228, Fed., 335. 


Two Bills to Amend Law on Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Assemblyman A. Taylor of Buffalo introduced in 
the Legislature at Albany on March 16, two bills 
amending the workmen’s compensation law. One 
amends section 11 by providing that the liability pre- 
scribed by the law is to be in lieu of any other liability 
whatever against an employer for personal injury to 
an employee. The other amends section 28 by reducing 
the time within which a claim may be made for com- 
pensation from one year to 6 months in the case of an 
injury, and from one year to 3 months in the case of 
death. 

The Senate Insurance Committee reported favor- 
ably the department’s two life company bills relative 
to contingency reserve and limitation of expenses, 
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introduced by Senator Towner of Putnam. The same 
committee also reported favorably these bills: 

Senator Horton of Buffalo, relative to the issuance 
of certificates by the Superintendent of Insurance to 
domestic insurance corporations desiring to do busi- 
ness in a foreign State or country. 

Senator Carroll, Brooklyn, requiring payment of 
fire loss to be made within 15 days after determina- 
tion by appraisers and an umpire chosen, as provided 
in the policy or law, where the amount is not over 
$500, and the insured serves written notice that he 
consents to such findings. 


Why Not Speak for Yourself? 


There is considerable agitation among warehouse- 
men all over the country more or less, over laws, or- 
dinances, etc., either made or in the making, which 
affect the business in an undesirable way. The vari- 
ous warehouse and van associations are fighting here 
and fighting there and everywhere to have unjust laws 
kept off or expunged from the statute books. 

Unfortunately the warehouses are always on the 
defensive as ninety per cent of this legislation is dis- 
tasteful and decidedly unwelcome to the business in 
general. Not because the new regulations would cur- 
tail enormous dividends or special privileges, for no 
such things exist. There is not a storage warehouse 
in the United States that can be called a large cor- 
poration in the semse of the word as applied to rail- 
roads, lighting, and similar corporations. They are 
all private enterprises conducted independently of one 
another just as any ordinary factory or store. 

Now the question arises, why do the warehousemen 
not start something themselves? Why not do a little 
law making on your own hook and worry the other 
fellow for awhile? You’ve been the underdog about 
long enough; too long entirely. You’ve been pushed 
down into the mud until you are almost covered. It’s 
about time to wake up and hurl back some of the stuff 
that has been aimed at you within the last few years. 
The business certainly needs some favorable legisla- 
tion. For instance why is the warehouseman com- 
pelled to hold goods for one year without a penny of 
compensation before he can dispose of them? They 
occupy space on which he is paying taxes and which 
he is prevented from making a producing medium 
because of the law. Speaking for New Jersey we'll 
admit the present law does not state specifically just 
how long goods must be held, but there is just that 
much uncertainty about it that few, if any are willing 
to take a chance and sell under one year. This law 
could be readjusted so as to leave no doubt whatever 
on this point and should give the warehouseman the 
absolute right to sell after a specified time, say 3 to 
6 months, with the privilege of holding the goods 
longer if he so desired and their character warranted. 
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This is only one of the many difficulties and hold- 
backs the New Jersey warehouseman is working under 
and it is high time he spoke for himself. 

While it may take a year or two or three to gain 
one little point, it is time well spent and there is no. 
time like the present to start—The Tailboard Load. 


One Way to Use Sawdust. 


Thousands of carloads of sawdust are thrown 
away, burned in the open, or otherwise wasted every 
year in the United States. Even in the cities and more 
densely populated sections sawdust is seldom used to 
the best advantage or really profitably. 

A good profit can be made on sawdust by first 
treating it chemically so as to utilize the vegetable 
acids it contains. 

This process consists of boiling the sawdust in a 
saturated solution of odium carbonate (soda ash) and 
water until the woody matter assumes a dark brown 
color. The resulting liquid is then run off and pressed 
from the sawdust, leaving the latter ready for use as 
fuel, or for other purposes when dry. 

This liquid obtained is suitable for all sorts of 
cleaning purposes. It is lacking in the injurious caus- 
tic effects of common lye, and partakes of many of 
the properties of liquid soap.—F. B. H., in The Factory. 


Panama Canal Open to Ships on April 15. 


Official prediction was made at, Washington on 
March 15, that the Panama Canal would probably be 
reopened for the passage of ships of 30 feet draft on 
April 15, one month hence. This prediction was in 
the form of a statement by the Washington office of 
the Panama Canal that the following announcement 
was made by Colonel Chester Harding, Acting Gover- 
nor of the Canal. 

“Conditions in Gaillard Cut justify the prediction 
that the Panama Canal will be available for ships of 
30 feet draft on April 15, subject to probable tempo- 
rary delays thereafter, to meet the exigencies of the 
dredging fleet in completing the canal to its full width 
and depth, and in removing shoals that may possibly 
develop.” 

The canal has been closed to navigation since last 
September on account of the slides at Gold Hill and 
in Gaillard Cut. While several vessels of light draft 
have passed through during the last month it was not 
until to-day that canal officials ventured any predic- 
tion as to when they thought the canal again would 
be ready for use by the world’s merchant shipping. 
During January reports were spread that the canal 
would be ready for traffic by Feb. 15. 

At that time an official announcement was made 
that these reports were unfounded, and that conditions 
then were still too uncertain for the authorities to 
make any predictions as to the probable date when the 
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canal would be opened. The announcement made to- 
day is intended as an invitation to the shipping of the 
world to route its ships again via Panama. The clos- 
ing of the canal on account of slides has been a source 
of considerable loss of revenue, through inability to 
collect canal tolls while the waterway was blocked 
for shipping. 


Reopening of the waterway is regarded as an en- 
gineering feat second only to the construction of the 
canal. Millions of tons of rock and earth have been 
torn out of the collapsed excavations. New dredges 
of a size and capacity never before employed have 
labored night and day for months. Steam shovels 
have driven their way into the obstructions wherever 
there was ground sufficiently firm to hold them. 


Meanwhile construction work at the terminals and 
about the locks has proceeded without pause. When 
the canal is reopened it will have advanced in equip- 
ment far beyond the point it had reached when the 
slides began. Facilities for quick handling of ships 
will be much better than they were at that time, and 
the great project will be closer to final completion in 
all details. 


How to Cut a Horse Collar. 


Sometimes a horse collar that apparently fits well 
will cause bruises and collar boils. This is due either 
to a misshaped shoulder or to hard places in the collar, 
and in either case there is nothing to do but to cut the 
collar and make it comfortable for the horse. ‘The 
good manager will cut the most expensive collar 1f it 
hurts a horse’s shoulders. There are two ways to 
cut a collar without ruining it. One way is to cut at 
a point just below where it hurts, in the shape of a 
crescent, the tips up. Work out the filling and press 
the flaps back in place. Keep trying the collar and 
keep taking out filling until it quits hurting. If a col- 
lar fits and yet hurts the animal you are almost cer- 
tain to find a hard knot in the filling at the place 
where it hurts. When this knot is removed the 
trouble is ended. Another good way to cut a collar 
is to cut on the opposite side from where it hurts, 
which will make a depression in the right place. This 
method has an advantage in that the collar is not mu- 
tilated on the side next to the shoulder, and it may 
be sewed again if the filling begins to work out. In 
either case, the collar is ruined for any other horse, 
but it is not a good practice anyway to change col- 
lars, and certainly it is much better to cut a good col- 
lar than to go ahead with it and ruin a horse’s shoul- 
ders. 


Heavy work during the warm spring days will 
cause free perspiration, and a great quantity of sweat 
under the collar will result in scalding, or galding, of 
the shoulders and the neck which will cause the skin 
to peel off and the galled spots to become raw and 
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sore. Early in the season it is a good plan to bathe 
the horse’s shoulders frequently in cold water to 
which a little alum has been added. At the same time 
the accumulations of dirt and sweat on the shoulders 
and collars should be removed, as such accumulations. 
soon fret the skin and cause raw spots. After remov- 
ing the harness at night, the under surfaces of all 
collars and straps which come into contact with the 
skin should be wiped off with a cloth so that there 
may be no hard uneven lumps on the harness the fol- 
lowing morning. If the horse’s shoulders show indi- 
cations of soreness at the end of the day, nothing is 
better than to wipe off the perspiration and dirt and 
apply one of the various gall cures. Vaseline may be 
used if no gall cure is available, but the latter are more 
efficient than vaseline. 

The good teamster will keep the harness of his 
horses properly adjusted in every particular at all 
times. If the harness is too loose on top the collar 
will saw back and forth and thus result in a sore neck, 
and if the harness is too tight the collar will pinch, 
which will also cause a sore neck. The traces should 
be kept even. The lines ought to be adjusted so that 
the animals will move with their heads straight to 
the front and not to one side. It is little things like 
these that mark the difference between a good team- 
ster and a poor one. 

After the cool days of early spring are past clip 
all the work horses.—National Stockman and Farmer. 


Owners Confer With Teamsters. 


Team owners of Holyoke, met on February 28, 1n 
the Chamber of Commerce and informally discussed 
the proposed new working agreement which has been 
submitted to them by the recently organized Team- 
sters’ Union. A committee, representing the team 
owners was named to confer with a committee from 
the union. The agreement is scheduled to take effect 
March 6. 

About 30 team owners were present and it 
was the first meeting held in more than 2 
years, when they first organized an _ associa- 
tion. Dr. William C. Van Tassell was chosen secre- 
tary. The committee named to meet with a committee 
from the union consists of Jesse E. Sheldon, Michael 
E. O’Neil, Joseph Piper, Harry Putnam and William 
H. Morehouse. This committee will meet at the call 
of the secretary. 

In part the demands of the union call for a rate of. 
$13.50 a week for single team drivers; $14.50 for dou- 
ble team drivers ; $15.50 per week for three-horse team 
drivers; $16 for chauffeurs on trucks of three tons or 
less; $18 for chauffeurs on trucks of more than three 
tons; $13.50 for helpers; $15 for barn men, 7 days to 
constitute a week; $13.50 for barn helpers, 7 days to- 
constitute a week; teamsters shall report at the barm 
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at 6 o'clock in the morning and at the office or job at 
7 o'clock. 

The agreement further calls for a 9-hour day, 6 
days to constitute a week, except in the case of barn 
men and their helpers, with overtime paid after 5 p. m. 
at the rate of time and one half of the regular wage, 
all drivers and helpers to have Saturday afternoons 
off with pay during the months of June, July and Au- 
gust, and also on all recognized holidays, and drivers 
shall not be compelled to go to barn on Sundays or 
holidays nor shall they be obliged to wash wagons or 
clean harness on those days. 


Rates are Increased. 


R. W. Hunter, president of the Holyoke Team 
Owners’ Association, has announced a new schedule 
of trucking prices, the same to be effective at once. 
Hereafter it will cost $1 an hour to hire a team and 
$6 a day, when hired for an entire day. Nine hours 
will constitute a day. The advance, it is announced, 


is the result of the increase in wages and shorter hours 


for teamsters and helpers. 


Objects to Salt on Car Tracks. 


Protesting against use of salt on street car tracks 
to prevent freezing, teamsters, jobbers and other horse 
owners of Fitchburg, Mass., are preparing a petition 
asking Guy H. Chase, commissioner of streets and 
engineering, to order “salting rails’ discontinued be- 
cause it is claimed.to be the cause of “scratches” and 
other hoof troubles. Teamsters say that much more 
salt than is necessary has been used and that it has 
become mixed with the snow to such an extent that 
the wet salt works its way into the hoofs of the horses, 
causing intense pain and in many an ailment known 
as scratches, which is sometimes so serious that horses 
cannot be worked for several days. 

Councilman Wyatt and others of the city council 
have discussed the situation and the decision has been 
reached by those interested to ask Commissioner 
Chase to investigate the complaints. Councilman 
Wyatt endeavored to have the alleged free use of 
salt discontinued in previous years and he is being 
urged by his fellow jobbers to proceed again. The 
commissioner will be asked to give a hearing to the 
petitioners, who propose to be represented by coun- 
sel, negotiations having been begun with a widely 
known firm of Boston attorneys. 

Officials of the F. & L. street railway company 
say that they deplore the use of salt and that its use 
is confined, as requested by city officials in the past 
to switches and curves in ordinary weather and on 
most of the rails in sleet storms. It is costly and an- 
noying to the street railway company, the officials say, 
and also injures equipment. Keeping the switches 
from freezing the salt prevents traffic blockades, keeps 
the cars on the tracks and at curves prevents derail- 
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ments, so the question simmers down to whether or 
not hoof troubles can be traced directly to the ex- 
cessive use of salt and if so whether further restric- 
tions would result in more serious consequences than 
the troubles complained about. 


The Team Owners and the Slush. 


Editor, Minneapolis Journal: 

Permit me to explain the attitude of the transfer 
men in regard to the removal of snow and slush from 
the streets. We do not believe our position has been 
presented in exactly the right light in either your edi- 
torials or news items. 

The average transfer man is probably as public- 
spirited as the average man in any other walk of life. 
He gets no more joy out of excessive snow or slush 
on the streets than any other citizen, nor is his posi- 
tion in the matter entirely selfish. 

In this climate it is necessary that sleighs instead 
of wheels be used when there is excessive snow, such 
as we have had this year. Motor trucks are unable 
to get around except on main traveled streets, without 
danger of getting stuck. Horsedrawn vehicles on 
wheels have a proposition even worse. It is as if the 
rig were being pulled through deep sand, injuring the 
horses and making the going difficult if not impos- 
sible. Sleighs are the only solution of the transporta- 
tion problem under such conditions. 

At certain times sleighing is an absolute necessity 
and at others a great convenience. Thus the problem 
of removing snow from the downtown streets 1s seen 
to depend upon the condition of the streets in the 
surrounding districts, for travel must largely go 
downtown to reach the outlying places. Our posi- 
tion, therefore, is simply that when conditions make 
sleighing necessary or highly convenient in the out- 
lying districts the snow should not be shoveled off 
the downtown streets so that sleighing there is im- 
possible. 

In an effort to hit upon some time when the snow 
and slush should be shoveled off the streets we sug- 
gest that it should be when this necessary sleighing 
is really past for the season. This seems to come each 
year about the first of March and after that date the 
snows do not usually stay long enough to amount to 
anything. In the winter we often have thaws. If 
these thaws last more than a day: or two, so that it 
really affects road conditions, we think it would be 
all right to clean off the downtown streets, but if it is 
only for a day or so the expense would seem unwar- 
ranted. 

Your editorial stated that the team owners inter- 
ested are only a “small part of the community.” Be- 
sides the transfer men there are coal dealers, milk, 
lumber and bakery concerns and many others. A re- 
cent list compiled by us showed 4,800 individuals and 
concerns in Minneapolis who would have occasion to 
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operate teams or trucks and we believe the large ma- 
jority of these operate teams, some having as many 
as two or three score of them. The interests of this 
large part of the community are surely entitled to 
some weight. Added to this is the large number of 
farmers who come to trade and who use sleighs al- 
most exclusively. 

It is hardly proper to compare conditions here with 
those in New York and Philadelphia, where the snow 
fast disappears. We area city and not a young town, 
but ouc climate must be taken into consideration be- 
fore you give too much weight to any comparison. 

The writer admires the frank and outspoken edi- 
torials of The Journal and continues to admire them 
even though, in a way, it is “our ox that is being 
gored” this time. We sincerely hope, however, that 
the public will not get the idea that transfer men are 
acting in this thing solely for their own selfish inter- 
est.—H. B. Halverson, Secretary Boyd Transfer, Min- 
neapolis. 


Freight House a Fearsome Sight. 


With freight conditions on the New Haven road 
in the worst condition in its history, a state of affairs 
which has lasted many weeks, and the resulting cha- 
otic shipping conditions bringing about all sorts of 
complications, the explanation is at hand why the 
heads of many big business concerns, both manufac- 
turing and retail, come home at night worn out and 
irritable and have no taste for home cooking nor for 
entertainment more serious than a musical comedy. 
It is why also that normally cheerful men are be- 
coming grouches and gray hairs are appearing where 
none showed before. 

Despite hopeful reports a survey of the situation 
locally shows there is practically no improvement in 
conditions and none is in sight until the opening of 
the Connecticut river for navigation and the slacken- 
ing of trade in summer. The river may open and the 
boats start any day, but relief will be obtained only 
in New York shipments of a certain nature and the 
strain will only be lightened, not entirely eased. 

The condition with which all Hartford business men 
who import goods of any sort are confronted at the pres- 
ent time, is due primarily to the freight congestion, but 
itis not always blamed to this source. Take, for instance, 
a single case—there are hundreds like it every day. A 
department store orders a consignment of packages 
containing underwear. They receive word it has been 
shipped and due here within 10 days. It does not 
come. Along about the third week a tracer is started 
at the shipping end. Perhaps the car has been lost 
and is hidden away in a siding at some freight junc- 
tion, maybe near Hartford or maybe in some central 
point. Sometimes it is weeks before the car can be 
located at all. If it did arrive here in the Morgan 
street yards there may have been all sorts of delay in 
unloading. Men at the freight office say that on Mon- 
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day of this week there were 168 cars waiting to be un- 
loaded in addition to the number regularly coming in. 

Finally word comes that the goods are here and 
unloaded at the freight station. Word is sent by the 
store to its carman that certain packages in a con- 
signment are at the Morgan street freight depot and 
he is to get them. After a delay of several hours the 
truckman reports he cannot find them. 


Truckman the Target. 


The already-exasperated business man begins to 
use harsh language to the head of the trucking house. 
He says the packages are there, plainly marked and 
any ordinary fool can find them. The truckman dif- 
fers. He says his men have already wasted a couple 
of hours and he loses by the proposition, but he is a 
public servant and is going to give service if possible. 
Daniel C. Perkins of the firm of Downing & Perkins 
has a standing offer in complaints of this sort that if 
his men are unable to find goods delivered he will cart 
them free if the custoemr will go to the freight office, 
sort them out and leave them at the edge of the plat- 
form. 

Another trucking firm on a complaint of this sort 
persuaded the business man to attempt to make good 
his proposition that he’d bet anybody of ordinary in- 
telligence could find goods in 10 minutes and after 2 
hours’ search, in which about six tons of freight were 
moved, the business man gave up with only three of 
ten packages located. The reason for this is that 
freight is being piled up in the Morgan street station 
faster than any one can take care of it. There are 
well-substantiated complaints that to find the sim- 
plest shipment tons of freight must be moved and 
then the packages are often separated. At times the 
gangways are blocked and freight of all description 1s 
piled to the rafters. 

Mr. Perkins has four men aiding the railroad com- 
pany’s employees. Two of them are teamsters whose 
teams are idle and other drivers hired by the firm be- 
cause these particular men have had experience in 
such matters and can better locate goods. Other 
trucking firms are doing the same thing. 

To go back to the department store order. The 
store probably finally gets its shipment, but several 
packages are missing. Another investigation 1s 
started. In the rush with which everything is done 
on the New Haven road these days the packages may 
have become separated by the overworked loaders and 
several stored away in another car which did not come 
to Hartford at all; or the missing goods may have 
been stolen. 

A third possibility, still more probable according 
to those who have had just the experience mentioned, 
is that the missing packages are still in the freight 
house. In the unloading of the car they got in the 
wrong section and are perhaps buried under tons of 


freight. 
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When it is considered that there are hundreds of 
these cases each week, and the number of shortages 
amount to thousands, some idea of the conditions 
may be otbained. At the office of one firm doing 
trucking a list of 134 shortages in shipments were 
counted for the past month which could not be located 
by any effort, and when this is multiplied by ten some 
idea of the trouble awaiting railroad claims agents 
in the future may be realized. 


How It Started. 

To trace the trouble back to its origin it is said by 
those familiar with the situation that the New Haven 
was caught in the rush of business that followed the 
slack period after war was declared. Then came the 
bad weather which tied up the whole road. The road 
never was able to catch up because it had not cars 
enough nor engines enough to handle such a rush of 
business. 

An embargo was put on goods from the west and 
south, but contrary to expectations conditions did not 
improve, and the New Haven will not move any but 
perishable freight and food supplies from the west and 
south. 

This affected local conditions in many ways. The 
manufacturers were unable to get raw material and 
coal, as is well known, but conditions in the local 
handling of freight are not so familiar. The railroad 
needed every car and bonuses were offered its men 
here for unloading over a certain tonnage. The big 
freight house became overcrowded. Shipments be- 
came mixed and buried away in far corners. Com- 
plaints began to come in that furniture was reecived 
in a broken condition. Customers blamed the truck- 
men and the truckmen blamed the freight house men 
whom, they said, were throwing chairs on the top of 
big piles and allowing them to roll to the ground. 

Finally the truckmen got together, talked of throw- 
ing the thing up entirely and stopping their efforts to 
find shipments. They declared they were losing money 
and enduring abuse. It was finally decided by some 
of the cooler heads to apply to the chamber of com- 
merce and through this body the attention of General 
Manager Bardo of the road was called to conditions 
at the Hartford freight house. He came here person- 
ally and started an investigation with the help of lo- 
cal officials and a movement is underway to devise 
means for relieving the situation somewhat. The 
various trucking concerns are given separate places 
in the house in which their goods are to be placed, but 
they say this has not worked out well as yet. 


Real Thieving. 

There is an increase in the number of thefts; grad- 
ual during the past 2 years, but slightly higher now 
when there are so many cars lying about offering bet- 
ter opportunities. Several arrests have recently been 
made by the local police. 
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Some of the complaints made by local merchants 
are peculiar. In two Asylum street stores the same 
condition was related, one of a shipment of valuable 
hats which had been broken into and just one hat 
stolen, although many could have been taken. ‘The 
other was where two shirts were missing from a pack- 
age of costly shirts where the whole lot could easily 
have been stolen. 

Complaints of entire shipments being delayed are 
so common that carmen have the stereotyped reply 
that they will do all they can to locate missing goods, 
but can promise nothing. Many firms have suffered 
badly through this condition of affairs and the stores 
are feeling it, particularly now when spring goods are 
delayed. Manufacturers are often held up by the ab- 
sence of some necessary article and oftentimes trucks 
are hired for shipments to Boston and New York to 
save the delay. A motor truck seen in Hartford a few 
nights ago was in charge of a driver who said he was 
on his way to Bridgeport and had traveled all day and 
all night through the snow without sleep.—Hartford, 
Conn., “Times,” March 11. 


Freight Handling is Being Facilitated. 


Following out the suggestion of the local truck- 
men as outlined in a letter from the Hartford Chamber 
of Commerce to General Manager C. L. Bardo of the 
“New Haven” railroad, the local freight house officials 
have adopted a new method of sorting incoming 
freight that is greatly facilitating the work of the 
draymen and proving an aid to relieving the conges- 
tion which has hindered local consignees for months. 

Heretofore, incoming freight was placed at almost 
any door or section of the incoming warehouse, but 
since the amount of freight increased to record pro- 
portions, it has been found that the work of the truck- 
men is made much easier when all freight handled by 
different firms is placed at specified doors. This sys- 
tem is now in force and is found to work admirably. 

Although to-day is the first real change from cold 
weather that has been observed this month, it is hoped 
by the officials of the Hartford & New York Trans- 
portation Co. that the thaw will continue and open 
the river for navigation. The resumption of the 
steamer schedules will relieve the railroads of a great 
amount of freight that is needed in Hartford.—Hart- 
ford, Conn., “Post,” March 13. 


Increased Docking Facilities for Houston. 


Houston (Tex.) papers report that the wharfage 
facilities in that port are to be increased by the con- 
struction of a second municipal dock at the turning 
basin. This dock will consist of a reinforced concrete 
shed 663 by 100 feet, a platform 770 feet long by 20 
feet wide, a loading platform, and five railroad tracks. 
The wharf will be able to accommodate two large 
steamers at once and will be equipped with a 20-ton 
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traveling crane run by electricity. This crane will 
run on a track at the upstream end of the wharf and 
will be able to carry goods over the wharf shed di- 
rectly into cars or to adjoining warehouses. One end 
of the dock will be for loading and the other for un- 
loading ships. At the loading end 13 ramps will be 
provided, adjusted to fit any ship that may use the 
channel for some years to come; three escalators will 
be installed at the unloading end. The wharf already 
in use is 650 feet long, with a 425 by 100 feet con- 
crete shed. The estimated cost of the structure 1s 
$400,000. It is expected that construction work will 
be started about April 10. 


Denver Transfer and Storage Conditions. 
(Continued from page 16) 


large business in fur storage from the big downtown 
stores. One creamery and another concern or two 
handle a little cold storage as a sort of side-line, but 
the big storage company has no real competition. 

In the matter of handling household moving, heavy 
hauling and general storage, the Denver transfer and 
warehouse people hold that their city does not have 
to take a back seat for any city of its size, and they 
predict substantial advances in facilities as the busi- 
ness grows. One firm is especially gratified over hav- 
ing hauled the entire 17,000 tons of stone (largely Col- 
orado and Vermont marble) and 3,000 tons of steel 
used in constructing Denver’s new $1,750,000 Post 
Office building, which was completed three months 
ago. | 
The Denver firms in the transfer and warehouse 
business are lively advertisers. They use local news- 
papers and other publications, and get out clever post- 
ers, blotters, stickers, folders with _ street 
guides, etc. A firm recently paid a $50 prize for a 
unique design for an electric sign which attracts at- 
tention by flashes of lightning, then shows the world 
moving, and follows by flashing the information that 
All sorts of plays are made upon 


cards, 


“So Does Turner.” 
the moving idea, until one would think that the world’s 
stock of puns along this line would soon be exhausted. 


Kelly-Springfield Brings Out Worm-Drive 
Models. 






The Kelly-Springfeld Motor Truck Co., Spring- 


field, Ohio, has added two worm driven models of one 


One of the worm driven 
models newly added to 
the line of trucks made 
by the Kelly-Springficld 
Motor Truck Co. 
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and a half ton and two and a half ton capacity, re- 
spectively, to its line of six chain driven models, 
ranging from one and a half ton to six ton capacity 
The two new Kelly models are similar in design to 
the chain-driven models with the exception of the 
rear axle. One and a half and two ton Kelly chasses 
can be obtained in wheelbase lengths of from 110 to 
180 inches, giving loading spaces back of the driver’s 
seat, varying from 8 feet to 15 feet. 


James McNab. 


In the death of James McNab on March 13, the Dray- 
men’s Association of San Francisco lost its largest team 
owner, and beyond a doubt the largest and most prom- 
inent team owner on the Pacific Coast. Mr. McNab be- 
gan the teaming business in San Francisco about 40 years 
ago as a teamster for another draying firm. Shortly 
after, he with John Smith, organized the firm of McNab 
& Smith. 

Mr. McNab’s keen business methods soon brought 
success to the firm, which grew to be one of the largest 
draying concerns in the country. The writer has been told 
by men who have visited most of the large stables of the 
United States that the firm of McNab & Smith had the 
best stable of horses they had ever seen. The teams of 
this firm took all the first prizes, amounting to about 
$2,000 in cash, at the horse show of the recent Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 

Mr. McNab had large business interests besides the 
draying business. Banking and farming claimed some 
of his attention. He was a director of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, and many times served in other prom- 
inent capacities. His chosen work, however, was with 
his drayage firm and splendid success attended his efforts. 

In disposition Mr. McNab was firm, but kind and sym- 
pathetic. His men not only respected, but were fond of 
him, many of them having worked for him for years. 
Noteworthy among these men is one who has been in 
the firm’s constant employ for over 37 years. Mr. Mc- 
Nab had a host of friends who attested their sympathies 
by their presence at the final services.—F. J. D. 
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‘Motor Trucks of America”’ 
(Continued from Page 8) 
information, such as a table of the weights of various 
materials commonly carried in motor trucks, calcu- 
lated in cubic yards. The motor trucks of which speci- 
fications are given include all the important makes, 
these being indexed according to the name of the 
truck, with the manufacturer’s name next, and the 
city in which the maker’s home office is located. 

There are six transfer and storage trucks illus- 
trated in the specification section. One is an Autocar 
used in interurban express by Davis & Durham of 
Philadelphia. An Indiana truck used by J. H. Chap- 
man, who conducts a general transfer and storage 
business at Kokomo, Ind., is shown. Strange to say, 
there is only one panel van in the book, this being 
the Maccar, used by George M. Miller, Jr., whose 
transfer and storage business is located at 2036 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. A Sandow truck, with an 
open box body, used by Field’s Express of Chicago is 
among those given the top of the page, as is a half- 
anel van truck used by Freeman & Pickens, who 
should not use their truck in inter-city moving, be- 
cause it has not the name of their home town on it 
anywhere. This vehicle is a Service, made at Wa- 
bash, Ind. 

Any transfer and storageman who owns a truck 
or contemplates installing one, and there are practi- 
cally none who is not in one class or the other, should 
have this book in flis office for reference when the 
question of motor trucks comes up. A letter to 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. at Akron will bring you a 


copy. 
Massachusetts Compensation Rates. 


The new schedule of rates for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance has been approved by State Insur- 
ance Commissioner Hardison. The rate is based on 
$100 of payroll. Drivers and helpers are rated at 
$1.58, and truckmen at the same. There are no clas- 
sifications for warehousemen. 


Ashford Elected Pittsburgh President For 
Ninth Term. 


Thomas F. Ashford was re-elected president of the 
Allegheny County Team & Motor Truck Owners’ As- 
sociation at the annual meeting of that body in Pitts- 
burgh recently. The new vice-president is Henry C. 
Knauff, and John F. Flood was re-elected treasurer. 

The following directors were chosen: 

James F. Keenan, John Clark, 

John O’Neil, A. W. McMicheals, 
J. J. Blanck, Edward Hardie, 
H. L. Carter, H. W. Klein, 
Albert Breitweiser, Henry Jieg, 
Thomas Smythe, John Eutriss, 
Dwight E. Hamlin, Joseph Hite. 
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The annual meeting was one of the best held in 
years. Pittsburgh is fighting against a light ordi- 
nance, which is fostered by the Director of Public 
Safety and the Automobile Club of Pittsburgh, and is 
proposed to be as follows: 


BILL NO. 512. 


AN ORDINANCE—Providing for the safety of the 
public by requiring the owners or persons in charge 
of certain vehicles and traction engines, to display a 
light thereon from one hour after sunset until one hour 
before sunrise, and whenever necessary owing to fog, 
and providing penalties for violations thereof. 

SEC. 1. Be it ordained and enacted by the City of 
Pittsburgh, in Council assembled, and it is hereby 
ordained and enacted by the authority of same. That 
from and after the passage and approval of this or- 
dinance, it shall be unlawful for any person, persons, 
firms or corporation to operate, drive or leave standing 
upon any of the public streets, alleys, highways or 
public places in the City of Pittsburgh, any vehicle 
or traction engine, other than such as are propelled by 
hand or are loaded with hay or straw in bulk, whether 
for private use or for hire, within the period of one 
hour after sunset and one hour before sunrise, or when- 
ever fog renders it impossible to see clearly for a dis- 
tance of two hundred (200) feet, unless such person, 
persons, firm or corporation shall cause to be displayed 
on said vehicle one or more lights visible in front of 
said vehicle for a distance of at least two hundred 
(200) feet, and also a red light visible for the same 
distance in the rear of said vehicle. 

SEC. 2—Any person, persons, firm or corporation, 
whether drivers, operators or owners violating the provi- 
sions of this ordinance, shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than One Dollar ($1.00), nor more than Five Dollars 
($5.00) for the first offense, and to a fine of not less than 
Five Dollars ($5.00) nor more than Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
for a second or any subsequent offense. Such fines to 
be paid for the use of the City of Pittsburgh and to be 
recovered by summary conviction before any Police 
Magistrate, and upon failure to pay said fine the person 
or persons liable therefor shall be subject to imprison- 
ment for a period of not less than one day or more 
than ten days. 

SEC. 3.—(Repealing Clause)—That any ordinance 
or part of ordinance conflicting with the provisions of 
this ordinance be and the same is hereby repealed, so 
far as the same affects this ordinance. 

Another epidemic of glanders has struck Pitts- 
burgh, and steps are being taken by the Allegheny 
County Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association to 
eliminate this dreaded disease. 


The transfer and storage committee of the Alle- 
gheny County Association has defeated the ordinance 
requiring all household removals to be reported to 
the police, which came up in Pittsburgh recently, 
TRANSFER and STORAGE is informed by James H. 
Hoeveler of the Hoeveler Warehouse Co., and James 
F. Keenan of the Haugh & Keenan Storage & Trans- 
fer Co., Mr. Keenan having a bulk of correspondence 
and clippings to present at the council meeting show- 





ing that the ordinance had been declared unconstitu- 


tional elsewhere. 
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Not Satished With Hydraulic Jack. 
Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE:—WiAll you please 
give us some information regarding jacks through 
your columns?’ What is the best twenty-five 
ton jack for all around work such as a rigger would 
use for handling boilers, safes, machinery, etc? We 
like the hydraulic jack very much but it is so often 
out of order. 
A. Brazos & Sons, Inc., Middletown, Conn. 


The W. H. Fay Co., Cleveland, Ohio, uses a lever 
jack made by the Joyce-Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
which it is said is giving very good service for the 
money invested. 

The Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of Barrett jacks, state that for all around 
work such as you describe they would recommend a 
ball bearing screw jack. This jack is not quite as fast 
as a hydraulic jack, but it does not need a skilled me- 
chanic to operate it, and it is always ready for use. It 
is not effected by climatic conditions, as it is entirely 
mechanical. 

They state that they would recommend, where a 
twenty-five ton hydraulic jack has been used, a ball 
bearing jack of at least 35 tons capacity. If speed is 
a factor and desirable, they recommend the high speed 
screw jacks, illustrated herewith. These are said to 
be virtually as fast as the hydraulic jack in raising, 
and in lowering are operated by a crank handle, and a 
fiftyton jack can be lowered by one person without 
great exertion. 

The Duff people state that the railroads through- 





At left, Duff high-speed ball-bearing screw jack of thirty-five and 
fifty tons capacity. At right, Duff ball-bearing screw 
jack of fifteen tons capacity 











out the country are equipping with the high speed 
ball bearing jacks in preference to the hydraulic jack. 

A. O. Norton, Inc., Boston, Mass., makers of Nor- 
ton’s self-lowering high speed jacks, say that for some 
years their ball bearing screw jacks have been stead- 
ily replacing the hydraulic type. Ball bearing jacks 
are much more dependable according to this company. 
They are cheaper in first cost, cheaper to maintain, and 
can always be depended on in an emergency, while 
hydraulic jacks require a constant outlay for alcohol, 
packing, valves, ete—H. T. L. 


Lights on Vehicles. 


Editor, ‘TRANSFER and StTorRAGE:—Can you let 
me know what the team owners of New York City 
think about carrying lights on heavy wagons. We 
don’t think it is practical. Please let me know at 
once. 

T. F. Ashford, Pittsburgh, Pa 

All horse drawn vehicles in New York City are 
required by law to be equipped with lights after dark. 
The law requires only one light, which is swung under 
the wagon, and is thus visible from front and rear. 
White oil lanterns are the usual thing in New York 
City. A vehicle lighting ordinance as proposed for 
St. Louis was broadly discussed in the January num- 
ber of ‘TRANSFER and STORAGE. 

Lights on vehicles in country districts may be 
reasonable and good, in spite of the fact that the ob- 
ject of such legislation is to reduce the possibility of 
collision between horse-drawn and motor-driven ve- 
hicles, whereas all motor-driven vehicles are supplied 
with powerful headlights that throw a vehicle into 
bold relief the minute they strike it. 

But, lights on vehicles in cities where street lights 
are frequent, are unnecessary, and this may be proved 
by reference to various city ordinances requiring mo- 
tor vehicles to dim or extinguish their headlights 
when entering a city, such ordinances existing now in 
practically every large city. There is no good reason 
why lights should be required on horse-drawn ve- 
hicles in city districts where there are street lights, 
and in addition to this there is the practical impossi- 
bility of keeping lights on tolting vehicles illuminated. 


Wants Basis of Storage Charges. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE :—In storing house- 
hold goods do warehousemen charge by the space 
or by the piece, and about what price is common 
for say a space ten by ten feet and as high as one could 
pile the goods? 

M. Ford, Sheridan Warehouse & Storage Co., 
Sheridan, Ore. 
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It is becoming customary to charge for household 
goods on the cubic foot basis. The charge has been 
figured on that basis for some time, but the charge 
made to the customer on the load basis as they more 
readily understand this. The average panel van 
holds about 460 cubic feet. If a cent a cubic foot per 
month is charged, the cost to the customer will be 
$4.60 per van load. 

If your warehouse is fireproof you can doubtless 
get three-quarters of a cent per cubic foot per month. 
If it is non-fireproof you can hardly get more than half 
a cent. If you figure the loading capacity of your vans 
or wagons in cubic feet this will give you the storage 
charge per month for each van or wagon load. It is 
the space occupied that is the price fixing factor in 
storing household goods. 

In storing trunks and single pieces the charge will 
have to be made by the piece, but in this you can 
figure the space occupied according to your three- 
quarters of a cent or half cent per cubic foot per 
month rate, and double this to provide for the extra 
expense in office work, bookkeeping, etc., in handling 
these small accounts. Trunks may be stored for 25 
cents per month usually. 

In giving you this information we are at somewhat 
of a disadvantage owing to the fact that we are not 
familiar with conditions in your city, which is small. 
You may have competition, and this will have consid- 
erable influence on the rates that you can get unless 
you can educate your competitor up to a higher scale. 
—H. T. L. 


Work Horse Efficiency. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE:—I was 
much interested in the article in your last number 
showing the losses incurred by master truckmen from 
the careless treatment of their horses, especially in 
respect to proper shoeing and feeding. 

For many years been deeply 
in the truck horse, and have had many opportunities 
to study him in the stable and on the street. Nothing 
in all these years has surprised me so much as the in- 
difference shown by master teamsters to the animals 
by which they make their living. I have noticed also 
that the men who make a good living out of this busi- 
ness are always the men who take a real interest in 
their horses and look out for their comfort. This 1s 
especially true in these days when the price of horses 
is so high. 

On all sides one hears complaints about the bad- 
ness and unfaithfulness of drivers. ‘There is of course 
much foundation for these complaints, but, on the 
other hand, I have noticed that if the owner is really 
humane and takes a real interest in his horses, he al- 
ways has good drivers. Good drivers can, to a large 
extent, be made. Every new man that is hired will 
find out the very first day whether the owner is care- 
ful of his horses and particular about them or not, and 


very 


I have interested 
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he will act accordingly. Out of every ten drivers 
there is, we will say, one who, of his own accord, will 
do the best he can for any horse entrusted to him. 
There is one who is naturally cruel to horses and 
other animals, man included. The remaining eight 
have no strong tendency one way or the other, and 
can be influenced in either direction. You can set a 
fashion of being kind in a stable as easily as you can set 
a fashion of being cruel or careless. 

Another thing which often astonished me is the 
neglect that many truck owners show about visiting 
their stables. Some owners do not know how the 
horses are put up at night, or how they are treated 
on Sundays, or what the temperature of the stable 
is on a very hot day or on a very cold day. They have 
perhaps thousands of dollars worth of horse flesh at 
stake all the time, but they do not take the trouble to 
see whether their property is deteriorating from neg- 
lect or not. There is one firm in Boson that bought a 
pair of horses some years ago for $500, worked them 
for five years, and were then offered $1,000 for the 
pair. Other firms buy good horses and wear them 
out before many years, and often lose horses from 
colic or other preventable causes. 

I trust that your article will be widely read and 
considered, for, as you state, the economic waste, to 
say nothing of inhumanity, resulting from the poor 
feeding, poor grooming, poor housing and poor shoe- 
ing of truck horses, is something enormous. 


Henry C. MErwIn, 
Boston, Mass. 














The war has forcibly brought home to the people 
About these there are 


of this country many questions. 
much discussion and passing of resolutions with the 
object of getting something drastic done on the con- 
clusion of peace; but as has happened in Britain be- 
fore, this fit of business seriousness will be forgotten, 
and many resolves now being made will be shelved till 
a more convenient season. But one question which 
public opinion will scarcely allow to go to sleep again 
is the nationalization of railways. 

Since the outbreak of the war the whole railway 
system of the British Isles has, in the interests of quick 
transport, provisioning, and munitioning for the army 
and fleet been placec under the control of a committee 
of managers responsible to the Government, the Treas- 
ury undertaking in return that the share and debenture 
holders should receive the same dividends as before 
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the war, and that due provision for depreciation should 
be allowed. Under this scheme naval and military 
traffic get a preference and rightly so; but now it is 
being realized that the enormous congestion of ordin- 
ary traffic has provided a new problem which demands 
a departure from use and wont methods. An im- 
portant step in the solution of it has just been taken by 
three of the largest companies, who have announced 
a scheme of pooling their mineral and goods wagons 
so that they can be used by any company indiscrimi- 
nately. Such a policy is convenient and obvious, but 
its implications are far reaching and already national- 
izers are welcoming it as the beginning of what they 
have long considered inevitable. 

For readers of this Journal it may be necessary to 
explain thhow British trafhe is at present 
handled in regard to trucks, in order that they may 
fully grasp the significance of this pooling scheme. 
Hitherto, if a truck belonging to one comapny con- 
veyed a consignment to a station on another railway, 
it was not utilized for the return journey or any other 
journey, but had to be hauled empty back to its desti- 
nation. So long as one company’s truck was upon 
any other company’s system it was regarded as an 
enemy, and was just as carefully registered, if not in- 
terned. At every junction point at which the trucks 
of one company could pass on to the metals of another 
there was stationed a man known as a number taker, 
whose sole duty it was to take a record of the number 
of every goods wagon and of every tarpaulin which 
passed from one company’s system to another. This 
unnecessary clerical work did not stop there, for in ad- 
dition to these hundreds of number takers an enor- 
mous number of clerks were employed on figuring out 
how much Company A owed Company B, owed Com- 
pany C, and so on; for the use of trucks, sheets, way 
leave, & c. 


Railway 


Saving in Cost of Transit. 


° 

This system of each company’s trucks being re- 
garded as sacred to itself was found to be so inapplica- 
ble to war conditions that trade circles agitated for 
the pooling of wagons. The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce recently suggested that there should be 
complete interchangeability of all the wagons owned 
by the railway companies, but the proposal appears to 
have originally come from the Coal Mining Organiza- 
tion Committee and the Port and Transit Committee. 
The former committee, recommended the railway ex- 
ecutive Board to prepare a scheme of pooling railway 
stock suitable to the various districts. It is under- 
stood that the memorandum submitted by this com- 
mittee stated that the pooling of trucks would lead to 
a very large and substantial saving in the cost of 
transit, and would considerably assist in improving 
railway conveyance. 

The above recommendation however will not be 
carried into effect quite easily for fears are undoubted- 
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ly entertained by railway managers and directors that 
once railway traffic stock is compulsorily commandeer- 
ed it will go a long way towards assuming a continu- 
ance of state control of the British railways at the 
close of the war. 

In this respect their apprehensions seem to us to be 
well grounded for even the Government Board of 
Trade in a recent report, made by it on British Trade 
after the war, pointed out the necessity of improve- 
ment in transport facilities, and the handicaps under 
which British manufacturers and merchants are placed 
by our railways. To hold our own in commerce after 
the war we shall require to improve our national ma- 
chinery wherever it can be done and it is not likely that 
the country will allow the interests of a few individ- 
uals to stand in the way of such a reform as that here 
referred to, nor that it will allow a continuance of such 
wasteful methods as result in the average daily load 
per goods wagon on the British railway being about 19 
cwt. as compared with 2 tons 11 cwt. on the German 
state-owned railways. 

“The war certainly has given a great impetus to 
the movement in favour of State ownership of the rail- 
ways and it is being urged that even during the war; 
in fact at once; another drastic change in the present 
system be made, namely that the use of alternative 
routes should be permitted. In some respects this 
would be analogous to the pooling of railway trucks, 
and indeed the Government having guaranteed the 
companies a fixed revenue it would make no difference 
to any one company whether passengers travel by its 
routes or another. 


Meantime pending a general order by the Govern- 
ment, three of the companies have, as already mention- 
ed, forestalled further agitation by themselves volun- 
tarily going in for a pooling scheme; and it would not 
surprise us if others whose rail systems are closely 
allied follow suit. For truly the pressure of goods 
traffic is very great. This as already stated is due to 
the military needs but there are other contributing 
causes, an important one being the high shipping 
freights. Prior to the war an enormous amount of 
home traffic was carried by coasting vessels. Shipping 
freights have however risen ten fold and railway 
freights (being controlled by the Government and 
therefore not being permitted to follow the law of sup- 
ply and demand) having remained stationary all this 
traffic has been driven on to the railways and has add- 
ed to the task of administration. As to shipping 
freights, the subject is just where it was when we last 
wrote, and the Government, having omitted to do at 
the commencement of the war what they did in the 
case of the railways, are finding it extremely difficult 
to assume control now of the shipping tonnage; but 
popular opinion is loudly demanding some regulation 
of ocean freights—Donald Mackay, 190 West George 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland, Feb. 7, 1916. 








News From Everywhere Briefly Told 





ALBANY, N. Y. 





Security Storage & Warehouse 
Company 





Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; | 


buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- 
able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing 
plants; teaming, transfer and storage. 


Correspondence solicited 


James G. Perkins, Mgr , P. O. Box 118 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





35 Years Established 
T. G. BUCKLEY CO. 
Furniture and Piano Movers 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 








Fireproof Storage 


Office and Warehouse, 690 Dudley St. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 
Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 


Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 





CANTON, O. 





Cummins Storage Company 
310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


Duluth Van & Storage Co., Duluth, 
Minn., has taken over the business and 


Transfer & Storage Co. of the same city. 





tirely from the business. 


will build a modern fireproof dry and cold 


storage warehouse on the corner of Gal- | 
'loway and Putnam streets, Eau Claire. 
The building will be three stories high, | 


110 by 140 ft. The foundation to be 


|placed under this building will hold six | 


| stories. 
be for cold storage and the remainder for 
‘dry storage. The architects are Moores 
'& Dunford of Chicago. 


| Tevis Transfer Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
| purchased a stable at 114 South Elev- 
/enth street, formerly occupied by the 
| United States Express Co. The property 
‘has a frontage of 89 feet on Eleventh 
‘street and a depth of 159 feet. The 
building is a two-story brick stable with 
‘accommodations for 113 horses, being 
‘equipped throughout with electric lights, 
‘running water, box stalls, feed bins and 
/'wagon room space sufficient for all 
'wagon equipment. The Tevis Transfer 
Co. was established in 1876 by Hupp 
Tevis, its present active head. 


Frederick F. Dye, formerly manager 
and partner of the Cold Spring Storage 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has severed his rela- 
tions with that company and has perfect- 
ed an organization to be known as the 
Main Street Fireproof Storage Co. A 
modern fireproof furniture storage house 
will be erected on a plot near Balcon on 
North Main street. It is planned to 
build a warehouse 66 feet by 130, six 
stories and basement. Foundations are 
designed for two additional stories. The 
warehouse will have an imposing and 
artistically designed front and the inte- 
rior will contain the latest and most 
modern furniture warehouse features. 
Considerable attention has been paid to 
an economical and efficient layout, and 
the new warehouse will undoubtedly be, 
when'completed, one of the finest in New 
York State. The estimated cost of the 
warehouse, stables, and sheds is $87,000. 
Moores & Dunford of Chicago are the 
architects. 

David Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
of Chicago have started work on their 
new building at Lawrence and Sawyer 
avenues and expect to have this ready 
for occupancy in time for the fall season. 
The new building, which will be called 
the “Ravenswood Warehouse” will be 
practically identical in style and appear- 
ance with their Logan Square Warehouse 





a part of the equipment of the Stewart | 


The latter company has withdrawn en- | 


Cary Transfer Co., Eau Claire, Wis., | 


One floor, 140 by 55 feet, will, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘Bekins Household Shipping Co. 

| Reduced Rates on 

Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 

|General Offices, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 





| Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


| Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 
and Automobiles. 


| Reduced Freight Rates to and from all principal 


| points west. 


| OFFICES 
General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Old Colony Building, Boston 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Pacific Building, San Francisco 
Alaska Building, Seattle 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“STACEY FIRST” 


for 
STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproof 
Buildings 
Service Guaranteed 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 
2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 

















Central Storage Company 
STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 


5 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Cieveland, Ohio 








sm scenaatisices 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 





“The NEAL” 
7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 


Service Complete 


Carload Consignments Solicited 


‘although not as deep. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 


EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CO. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track 


Storage, Distributing, Hauling, 
Pool Cars, Auto Storage 


Handle Merchandise and Household Goods 
Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 


DENVER, COL. 














THE WEICKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CoO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 


New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Merchants Transfer & Storage 


Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


Union Station 


General Offices 





EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


518 SAN FRANCISCO ST. 
Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of al! kinds— 


Distribution Cars a specialty. Warehouse 
on Track 


ERIE, PA. 








The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, 
Carting and Parcel Delivery 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
‘AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 


TRANSFER a2 STORAGE 


It will be 50 by 
68 feet, five stories high. The lot is 50 
by 125 and the new building is so planned 
that an addition can be built at the rear 
when conditions warrant, leaving the 
freight elevator in the center of the 
building. One of the features of the 
new building is a generous. double- 
decked space for small and odd lots, and 
an unusually large mezzanine piano 
floor, 32 by 68 feet. The building will be 
equipped with passenger elevator, steam 
heat and silver vaults. A temporary of- 
fice has been opened by the David com- 
pany directly opposite the location of 
the new building. The David company 
is one of Chicago’s youngest storage 
companies, having entered the business 
only 2 years ago. One of the David 
brothers was formerly with one of Chi- 
cago’s largest storage concerns. Moores 
& Dunford are the architects for the new 
building. 

Montgomery & Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
will have work under way on their new 
storage warehouse on Tenth street, be- 
low Market, before April 1, and will have 
the building ready for service by the mid- 
dle of the summer. Permission to ex- 
tend the Pennsylvania & Reading road’s 
siding on Tenth street was _ recently 
granted by the Public Service Commis- 
sion. The new building will be five 
stories in height, of concrete and steel 
construction, and will have a frontage of 
70 feet and a depth of 140 feet. 


Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the proposed 
erection of a $40,000 addition which will 
practically double the capacity of its 
warehouse at Detroit avenue, Lake ave- 
nue and West Seventy-eighth street, and 
a five-story building ut Euclid avenue 
and East One Hundred and Sixteenth 
street, which will practically double the 
capacity of that plant. Both buildings 
will be fireproof and modern in every 


respect. 


Kansas City Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion has elected L. T. Crutcher presi- 
dent; W. A. Wilson, vice-president, and 
W. O. Thomas, secretary and treasurer. 
Among other matters, the association 
decided to call the attention of the proper 
officials to the failure of the various con- 
cerns doing a storage business in sur- 
plus space to comply with the law re- 
quiring license and bond. 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corpora- 
tion’s stockholders, at the January meet- 
ing in Richmond, Va., elected E. M. 
Hoadly presidént in place of the late F. 
W. Scarborough, who died on December 
24. The stockholders also approved and 
recommended an amendment to the 
charter allowing the company to issue 


$50,000 preferred stock, of which $25,000 


39 





FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved 


Handling ‘‘Pool’”’ Cars a Specialty 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Bill Brothers Company 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, Furni- 

ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

with separate apartments for Household Goods and 
Railroad Siding for Carload Shipments 





HELENA, MONT. 





Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 





**POOL’”’ CARS A SPECIALTY 
Trackage Facilities 


HANDLING 





HOUSTON, TEX. 





WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street 





MANSFIELD, O. 





COTTER 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Company 


GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





THE UNION TRANSFER 
COMPANY 


Freight-Teaming, Shipping and 
Receiving Agents 


Warehousing and Storage 
OFFICE, 107 REED STREET 


‘‘We Deliver the Goods’’ 
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‘is to be sold immediately and the bal- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ance to be held for future improve- OIL Mee # PA. 
ments. They report January as the larg- 
est month’s business in the history of 
: Cameron : Carnahan Transfer & Storage 
Transfer & Storage Company the concern, and that offerings of goods 
for storage and distribution are very COMPANY J 
420 Second Ave. So. | : 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, Trans-— atin STORAGE AND PACKING , 
ferring and Forwarding Merchandise and Minnesota Transfer-Storage Co. was 
Household Goods , . . | 
Shouases? @enmae recently incorporated to do business in 
St. Paul, Minn., with capital of $100,000 PARKERSBURG, W. VA. : 


and liability of $300,000 provided for. It 
MONTREAL, CANADA it reported that the company will add a 


general storage and warehousing busi- 
Meldrum Brothers, Limited ness and that a site has been purchased 


Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 








Cartage Contractors in the transfer district where a large 101-113 ANN STREET 
Established 1857 building will be erected. The parties Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Office, 32 Wellington Street reported to be at the head of the con- Track in Building 


cern are said to be largely interested in 








Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car load, 


steamship importations and heavy merchandise. the lumber business. 
Webb Terminal Warehouse Co., Phila- PHILADELPHIA 
NEW LONDON, CONN. delphia, Pa., has taken title to the build- 


ing at 129 South Water street, and a lot 
76 by 57 feet adjoining their present 








CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY 

















B. B. GARDNER, iS ye building at the northwest corner of Wal- Theo. Gabrylewitz 
nut street and Delaware avenue, and also Drayman—Shipper— Distributor 
a en retire oll adjoining properties at 121-127 South HEAVY HAULING 
, Water street. A large addition to the Parcel Delivery Auto Delivery 
Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. corporation’s present buildings is con- 31 North Sixth Street 
STORAGE templated in the near future. 
Galveston Wharf Co., Galveston, Tex., | 
NEW YORK CITY has improved Pier 41 in that city with the PITTSBURGH, PA. 
first “double-deck” shed to be built at 
a southern port. The shed cost the. 
Julius Kindermann & Sons __ builders $250,000 and adds 500,000 square Haugh & Keenan 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES feet to the fireproof storage facilities of | Storage & Transfer Company 
S for Hou Galveston. There is not a particle of 
was wood used in the construction of this Center and Euclid, East End 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street building. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Union Transfer Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


is getting out a clever little house organ, 














The Meade Transfer Company one side of which is a blotter. The re- H O E V E # E R 
: verse is gotten up in snappy newspaper 
General Freight Forwarders style. TRANSFER and StToRAGE acknowl- Warehouse Company 
Transfer Agents of the edges receipt of No. 4, Vol. 1 of Movers and Storers 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Long Island R.R. this neat advertising periodical. The | 4073-4075 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1 N. R. number we received treats of the value 
to the merchant of dealing with a re- 

. . sponsible transfer company. MURDOCH 
Metropolitan Fire Proof Hoeveler Warehouse Co., Pittsburgh, 


Storage & Transfer Co. 
Successor to 


Storage Warehouse Company Pa., has had such a growth of business 


since starting in a year ago that a new 
warehouse for household goods is being W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 
Office and Warehouses 


STORAGE, CARTAGE, PACKING planned, according to newspaper reports. 

: . sa ee ' 546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
It is said that the building will be put 
up in Pittsburg’s aristocratic East End, 


4 Morgan & Brother will be modern in every respect, six O’NEIL EXPRESS AND 
( Storage Warehouses stories in height. J . ; STORAGE 


39-41 West Sixty-Sixth Street 














813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 


Motor Vans Los Angeles City has an ordinance re- 
€s,. ¢> 230-236 West 47th Street cima i ei and hr public Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 
111 xing th i i 
48.:sue°® Now Yerk City u les xing the amount of licenses to Handling, Transferring and 
be paid to the city, requiring a statement Forwarding Goods 





each March of the business carried on, 
etc., and setting a license tax. 
West End Storage ‘Warehouse Hagerstown Storage & Transfer Co., UNION STORAGE CoO., 
202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street Hagerstown, Md., has amended its char- 
Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage ter increasing the capital stock from 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults $10,000 to $20,000, and increasing the|GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
NEW YORK CITY. number of directors from five to seven. TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 





Liberty and Second Avenue 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 


4620 Henry Street 


GENERAL 
HAULING 


Moving, Packing and Storing 
of Furniture and Pianos 





PORTLAND, ME. 


| treasurer. 


‘board of directors. 





Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





POCATELLO, IDAHO 


'to the Erie Canal. 





Hannifan’s 
Transfer & Storage Co. 


CARLOAD DISTRIBUTERS 


Agents for shippers of household goods, 
automobiles, machinery and other com- 
modities. Pocatello is the leading distri- 
bution center of the Northwest. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 


'by 80 feet in size. 
'a similar type are projected for the fu- 
| ture. 
‘is interested in this new development. | 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 


Depots: 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, III. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 


Carload Consignments Solicited 
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State Wharf & Storage Co., Boston, | 
'Mass., held its annual meeting on March | 
presi- | 
dent; William Rotch, vice-president, and | 


5, electing Louis C. Southard, 


George P. Bingham, secretary and 


and William A. Safford, constitute the 


president of the company for the past 
16 years. 

Cleveland Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was incorporated at 
Columbus recently with a capital stock 
of $10,000. This company will operate 
the new million dollar city level freight 
station on West Ninth street, which is 
to be built this spring. 

Kentucky Avenue Realty Co., Indiana- 
polis, Ind., is to erect a $160,000 ware- 
house, seven stories high, within the next 
year at Kentucky avenue and the Big 
Four tracks, it is reported. 

Syracuse Terminal Corporation, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., has incorporated with a 


/nominal capital of $1,000 and has secured 


a plot of ground with a frontage of 2,000 
feet on Tracy street and extending back 
Ground will soon be 


broken on this plot for a warehouse 


building of fireproof construction eight 


stories high above the basement and 300 
Other structures of 


F. C. King of F. C. King & Sons 


The others interested are Harry E. Jones 
and Thomas K. Smith. 


Dunsmuir Feed, Fuel & Transfer Co. 


has been formed at Dunsmuir, Cal., by 





Warehouse and 
Van Supplies 


Furniture and Piano Mov- 
ers’ Equipment, Wagon, 


Van and Auto Truck Covers 


Furniture 
Loading Pads 


Piano Moving Covers, Piano 

Dust Covers, Piano Hoists, 

Hoisting Belts, Surcingle Belts, 
Piano Dollys, Etc. 


Write for Prices Telephone Main 2691 


Manufactured by 


F. F. HOPKINS MFG. CO. 
6647S. Halsted St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


These, with Arthur T. Dyer) 


Mr. Rotch has been | 
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merging the transfer business of Frank 
Cantrill and Vern Gardner. 

C. P. Howe has bought the trucking 
business of Judkins Bros. at Dix- 
field, Me. 

C. M. Sheldon of the Sheldon Transfer, 
Holyoke, Mass., celebrated his seventy- 
third birthday at his home in West 
Springfield on March 14. Mr. Sheldon is 
still active in the business of the Shel- 
don Transfer. 

British Army estimates state that the 
purchase of horses in the United States 
and Canada to supply the troops will now 
cease as Great Britain is able to provide 
for the wastage in horses. Mules will 
still be required from abroad. The aver- 
age annual mortality in horses has been 
well under 10 per cent and the loss in 
transit 1 per cent. 





The 
Economy 


Shoes 


Maj / BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE \ Wy 
Him | PREVENTS SLIPPING ON ALL \\f 


KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 


LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER-| AM 
MA\ PADS «~o cCosT LESS /JMAE 


they cost less than rub- 
_ ber filled shoes and last 

longer. Fit hot orcold. 

While horses shod with 

rubber padsand rubber 
‘ filled shoes were fall- 

ing right and left dur- a 

ing the sleet of Decem- 

ber, 1915, on Market Patented. 

Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 

with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
| road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
| horses. How does that strike you ? 





Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WEISTNER, Mfer. 
| 3554-56 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa 
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Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct tc advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














FOR SALE 





An established transfer company, located 
in Seattle, will sell for $14,000.00. Business 
averages over $1500.00 per month, shows good 
profit, 5 motor trucks. Business capable 
of large expansion with additional capital. 
Open to fullest investigation. Owner has 
other interest which requires his attention. 
Address, Ml. Deatry, 4646 Eastern Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. Feb.—3t 





. . . | 
Moving van—3-way hitch, in first class | 


condition. Just painted, readv to be lettered. 
Address Box 108 P, TRANsFER and STORAGE. 


Mar.—3t 





General Storage and Mercantile Building 
at half the actual cost of building and busi- 
ness; doing fine business. Building equipped 
with Automatic Sprinklers of four systems. 





Insurance rate 25 cents on the $100 per year. | 


Reason for selling, poor health. Have made 
money enough to retire from _ business. 
Address C. S. Co., care TRANSFER and 
STORAGE. Mar.—3t 





FOR SALE: Several horse-drawn buses 
that will seat from twelve to eighty people. 
In first class condition. Will s ~ ata sacrifice. 
Savage & Allers, 1202 Race Saltimore, 
Md. Apr.—3t 





FOR SALE: Dray line and storage house 
for sale, doing good business. Town of 12,000. 
Est: iblished 1879, 10 wagons. Must sell to 
close estate. Will stand inve stigation. Can 
give the best of reference. W. W. Brooks 
‘Truck & Storage Co., Fostoria, Ohio. Feb.—3t. 








} 


| 
| 


‘class condition. 


| Oak St., 


FOR SALE: Controlling interest in long- 
established transfer and teaming business. In- 
corporated. City of 40,000. Business averages 
$4,000 per month. Work 40 to 50 horses, two 
motor trucks. Owner wishes to retire. Price, 
$25,000.00 cash. Address box 109P, TRANSFER 
and StoraGeE, 35-37 West 39th St., 

i, # 


+ 


Apr.—3t 





FOR SALE: Ten (10) rubber-tired, goat 


New York, | 


lined coupes in first-class condition, very | 
cheap. Louisville Transfer Company, Louis- 


ville, Ky. Feb.—3t 





Storage Business in large city. Capacity | 


900 to 1,000 loads. Two-thirds full. Separate 
rooms. Large automobile vans.’ Good reasons 


for selling. Address Box 105 P. care Trans- | 
FER and Srorace, 35-37 West 39th St., New | 





York. Feb. 





CONTROLLING INTEREST FOR SALE. 


Two leading storage firms in prosperous | 


middle west city of 250,000 population, doing | 


furniture and merchandise storage, forward- | 


ing, distributing and cartage, are favorable to 
consolidating and selling a controlling in- 
terest to a competent party. Both firms do 
large and successful business and together 
control over eighty per cent of the storage 
business in the city. All departments can be 
largely increased by additional capital with 
great profit. 

Fullest investigation invited. Address 
“Controlling Interest,” care TrANsFER and 
SToRAGE, 35-37 West 39th St., New York. 

Feb.—3t 





FOR SALE: 13,000 square feet ground for 
warehouse in wholesale district, with Trunk 
Line trackage. City of 80,000. 7 rail, 5 in- 
terurban roads. Excellent opening for fruit, 
vegetable, produce and merchandise storage. 
Little competition. Will consider long term 
lease. H. R. Freeman, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Apr.—3t 





Storage and moving business in Phila- 
delphia, 360 loads of storage, 3 auto trucks, 
horses and vans, doing a weekly moving 
business of $500, for sale, $20,000. Address, 

30x 104 Ph., care Transrer and SToRAGE, 
35-37 West 39th St., New York City. 

Feb.—3t 





WANTED 





One to ten two-horse bob sleds, three to 
eight tons capacity, must be sound and in first- 
A. Brazos & Sons, Inc., 66 
Mar.—3t 


Middletown, Conn. 





INVESTMENT-—S$2,000.00 to $5,000.00 
(with services) wanted to increase working 
capital of an established well-paying furni- 
'ture storage, moving, hauling and shipping 
| businessin large city, state of Maryland. In- 





vestor to become officer and director of com- | 
pany. Address Box 107 B, care TRANSFER | 


and STORAGE. 


Mar.—3t | St., 





a Goods 
Covers of All Kinds 


LOADING PADS 


Twine and Rope 
Get Our Prices 


WM. A. IDEN CO. 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 














Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 





W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CoO. 


303 Wulsin Bldg. 


The GGG Hame Fastener 


Guaranteed 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 


If your dealer won't supply you we will, but prefer to 
have you ask your dealer first. 


‘“*‘The G G G’”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


GGG Metal Stamping Co. 


Warren, Pa. 





MAN AGER~—Brainy, wide-awake and long- 
experienced young business man, at present 
managing large storage company in eastern 
states, open for engagement shortly as man- 
ager of warehouse company, or allied business, 
or in similar position where initiative and 


executive ability of a high order are required. 


Address Manager, Box 
35-37 W. 39th 
Apr.—3t 


Highest credentials. 
106 J, TrRansrerand SroraGe, 


New York, N. ¥ 
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Faster—More Dependable Service 
With GRAMM-BERNSTEIN Trucks 


Increased business handled at the same, and at even a lower, haulage cost, means added profits 
for you. Gramm-Bernstein Trucks have proved their success for fifteen years. Build your trade 
and reputation on the success of this won- 


















B. A. GRAMM a 
Jrigqinator of 





ce —<N derful truck. It’s worth money to you. 
Gramm- Bernstein . ee — tenrbaceton » 


Trucks gee A Paying Investment 
: Charleston, S. C., Sept. 3, 1915. 


Our 5-6-ton Gramm-Bernstein Truck is one of the 





tit best paying investments we ever made. We have 
Polgea dl bought two of the 1%-ton size.—M. GoLpsmItTH 


& Brotuer, Hauling of Every Description. 
Not Laid Up a Minute 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1916. 
My Gramm-Bernstein 5-6-ton Truck, in service 
since the first of October, does 50 to 60 miles per 
day with capacity loads. It has given 
eer we 2 perfect satisfaction—has not been laid 
Cen is up a minute—and has not cost a penny 
Sig a - 3 for upkeep. Have used motor trucks 
RE MPEETPRIIRD, & | #e, for three or four years, running well- 
ome “aera \)@e known standard makes. Consider 
ss *” Gramm-Bernstein superior to any 
other make that ever came into Syra- 
cuse.—LyMAN Hun Ley, Contractor. 


Write for Catalog No. 14. 
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These trucks are manu- 
factured exciusively by 


The Gramm-Bernstein 
Company - Lima, Ohio 
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> “ROYALIZED” 


i 4 You Can Keep This 
pe |e | MaAstTEeER-MAcHINE 
58) g inyies Bs - y 


— aa — No More Annual“ Trading-out” 
ONKUSA, } S—~ 


i 
i 


TYPEWRIT 
s 


HIS new Royal Master-\Model 10 1s built for long-term service—it will stand the ‘‘grind’’. 

Here, at last, is the typewriter that need not be “traded out’’ and won’t ‘‘die young”’! 
Look inside for the proof of the Royal's dura- | brous, clogging network of thin sheet-metal 
bility. Turn the machine sideways and you } parts and shaky cranks. Machine “ break- 
can see daylight right through it. Mark the | downs” that tie up your letters are virtually 
absence of complicated mechanism. No cum- | impossible with Royal construction. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


85 Royal Typewriter Building - - - 364 Broadway, New York 
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Se; successful use of ExceLLo Horse FEep for all classes 
of horses, in the show ring or at heavy work, at all 
seasons and in all climates, for the last five years, has 
demonstrated clearly that a balanced ration made from 
Nature’s own products and containing the proper propor- 
tions of digestible nutrients is the only real Scientific Feed. 











It is not the chemical analysis of Excetto Horse Freep 
that;has put the “Life” and “Vim” in prize winners 
from Madison Square to Frisco, and keeps thousands of 
Draft horses up to 100% efficiency 365 days a year, but 
itis Nature’s Pure Feed elements stored up in the products 
used and which are made free and digestible through our 
Scientific Process of Manufacture. 


Order Excetto Today from your Dealer. 





Deities Aiea Excello Feed Milling Company 
a secret—will tell in time St. Joseph, Mo. 











Be Humane 

To Your Horse | We are so very busy 
If Your shoes were on | making and shipping 
spiked would you | 


enjoy walking on hard pavement ? faces Ti one breaks oF | DI AMOND 
Your horse, because of his °°" | 
weight, should have Toe Calks which givea J Calks and Horseshoes 
broad contact with the pavement, in order J | 
to keep his bones and tendons in their 
natural positions. | 


Sweet’s Toe Calks} 9 to dezor ra : 


give your horse a good, firm grip on the 


a Pe eee se tendons | DIAMOND CALK 
tag enc, HORSE SHOE CO. 


Ask your shoer why This calk welded solid D h Mi 
SweEet’s Tor CALKS are tegral part. Continous Wwuth, Minn. 


earing across entire toe 


best for your hor Se. tte thn ce lia with 


onetost ait FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 


mayinjurethe 


ankle and spoil Joliet, Ill. | Cambridge, Mass. Hamilton, Ont. 


that we haven’t time 
to say more than 




















the horse. _ 



































No more worries- 
losses-repair bills 


when using the easy, economical, 
modern “Loupilco Way” of delivering 
furniture. 


Old rags, comforts and quilts are the most ex- 
pensive packing material you can use. For real 
protection and economy adopt 


Loupilco Furniture Pads 


They are covered with heavy Drill, green or khaki color, filled with 

cotton and felted into one uniform batt. Stitched so perfectly that 

there is no possibility of filling to separate. 

Size 68 x 80, $16.50 Doz. Size 52 x 68, $12.50 Doz. 
Size 36 x 68, $10.50 Doz. 


-Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


Made same as Furniture Pads, khaki color only, one size to fit 

standard 4 ft. 6 in. bed. 

For Head]Boards, $2.25 Each For Foot Boards, $1.25 Each 
Per Set, $3.50 


TERMS—2‘% 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville 


‘TSR 


WHARRIS! WHA RRISSO | ly ee 


Guarantee i 
If Loupilco Pads and fim f oi | | eons ‘fh ana 
Covers do not prove i Su a a eee 
satisfactory in every 
respect, return them 
at our expense. 


LO UISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
360 East Market Street | LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Name printed free iol OS 


on lots of dozen or “yg am et im 
more if requested 1S a is 


ht = AN se 
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B | Y INC } hs ( ‘T) for your horses should be more than an incident—uit should 
be a study. You gave considerable thought to their condition 
_— . when you bought them. But the feed you give them has 


} 


eeeMeRENCIOR 26550 her geeencet "to eere | even more bearing upon their working condition. 
| SECOND Poo. COAL COMPANY | 





WHOLEBALE ANDO PETAIL DEALERS 1h BECORD POOL 


Brancwees Orrice 


DUQUESNE Way ANO SIxTH STREET 
SELt PHONE. 2006 COURT 
er 4a 


| COAL 


PitTTSBURGH. Pa. DEC, 26th, 1915. 


DWIGHT E. HAMLIS, 
j0th St. & A. V. R. R., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Dear Sir:- 

We take plesesure in forwarding you pictures of 
our horeee whose prime condition ie directly truceatle to 
the use of your ration - H, & S, ALFALFA FEED. 

ur business mekea unusually eevere demands upon 


01 
our horees, They have to be in excellent conditi 
etend up to their work, scainas 





In all the yeere we heve teen in business, we en esi a: Nd i he 
heve never known our horses to be in such exceptionally sie Sorte 
good eshepe és they ere now, And ae we attribute this to 
the uee of HK, & &, ALFALFA FEED we feel thie letter of 
eppreciation is due you. 





besore and Yet our houlig coste are proportiosately aid This is only one example of what H. & S. Alfalfa Feed has 

. ° has put weight =" ° ° ° ° 

thes well end enabled us to get more work fron then, done. There are hundreds just like it. It will do the same 
Very truly yours, for your horses, too. Use a post card to learn more about 
BECOND POOL COAL COMPANY this scientifically mixed feed. 


BY 


oe 3 DWIGHT E. HAMLIN 


pote the —— “ntti — yy ate! ne Thomas Ping cactis keeps = 
» Mr. As —k y r rhe 
fous hauling ~<tnawe seal Sessetioahs. "lis Gade te eet Wills ian bis 38th ST. and A. V. R. R. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


business to know how to keep it good. 
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“We are absolutely 
independent and_ have 
no connection with the 
Excelsior Wrapper Trust.”’ 


A Saving For Horse Owners 


When shoes stay on— 

When there are no needless shoeing bills— 

When drivers and horses are kept on the 
road— 

When hoofs are in prime condition— 








Use 


Excelsior 
Packing 


Pads 











When ‘“‘Capewell’’ 
Nails Are Used— 











on your packing 
jobs. They combine economy and neat work with 














absolute protection to the goods packed. Your then there is a saving for the Horse Owner. 
customer will be pleased. With ‘‘Capewell” nails you get the best, 
; safest, most durable shoeing possible. That 

Why not try them on your very next job? Write means economy. 
us now for prices; you will be surprised how low Insist upon having the best nail in the 
they are. A trial will prove to you world at a fair price—not the cheapest 





regardless of quality. 


that they are ver rofitable to ~ 
y y P The Trade Mark on each nail head—a 








— pattern formed by lines crossing each other 
diagonally. That always means— “The 
Capewell.”’ 
H. W. Selle c& Co. : 
pe eer The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
; +S we ———Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 





Chicago, IIl. Largest Makers of Horse Nails inthe World 
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NEW MACK 
TRUCKS 


Selling Fast 





Made in 1—1%—2—34%—54;—74% 
ton capacities, and 5 to 15 ton 
Tractor-Trailers, Worm and 
Chain Drive. 






The new MACK model of 3%, 5% 
and 7144 tons capacity is attracting 
great attention. It has manv new 


Among the many new features are radiator in 
the dash with belt-driven blower fan, tunuiar 
radiator made without the use of solder at any of 













and radical features of truck design. ar ote — mene that am se easily 
The machine has the appearance of raised to get at all the working parts of the motor 
; oie —sharp angle steering column and wheel with all He 

enormous power and strength, yeti's Mi ringed these eee ae —elid tie ee 
asi ° lj x] t d ith t k . joints adjusta e for Wwear-——Siiding Ca oors ok 
Weight 1s light compared W1 TUCKS to protect the driver from bad weather— multiple 
In general. | clutch and double chain drive. e 






INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, 64th Street and West End Ave., N.Y. 











SAFETY FIRST 


Use the Bilger Steel Hoist and take 





the Piano or Safe through the window 





Ask about the nine styles of Piano Trucks 





Model F. H.C., one of o ir many delivery bodies for Ford chassis 
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Piano Covers 
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Highland Delivery 


Z| Jam Straps Is Right Delivery 
Wagon Straps 


aks 





You'll find a Highland standard commercial body 
that will look better, wear better and carry a greater 
bulk than any other body made. We have been mak- 
ing them for twenty-five years—and we know how. 
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WRITE FOR 







‘aid “ica ae a} 






a ae CIRCULAR 

2 ‘. og wiite for Free Booklet 

3 vee Body Blows” 

es jos: The | Tells you a lot you’ll be interested in learning about body 
ES Self- Lifting ee ME i Aa business is illustrated 
Pa Piano Truck No. 10 Commercial Bodies for light chasses 


No. 16 Commercial Bodies for Ford chasses 


. The Highland Body Manufacturing Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 407 Elmwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 





Company 
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A Horse will Stand Still Just as 
Fast as a Motor Truck | 


Map out your traffic so that it rolls steadily all through the working day, 
and you get the last penny of extra profit to be had from motor hauling. 

At the same time you get the difference between a truck that keeps on haul- 
ing and one that keeps on stalling. For there are trucks and trucks. 

The lame ones will stand up at the loading platform with the same swag- 
ger as the real ones. 

But they won't stand up on the road—and that’s where the real truck turns 
miles into money. That's where the Packard truck has squelched pretenders 
in more than two hundred lines of trade—on the road. 


Which is not surprising. 

For the Packard truck is built for the road, in the factory which has set 
the standards of motor vehicle progress for seventeen years. 

Because of Packard experience, resources and lasting responsibility; it natu- 
rally is built stronger, simpler, more carefully. 

And being a Packard, from motor to monogram, it needs less attention, 
fewer repairs, less coaxing—it will stand more shocks and hammering the 
year around. It will haul more goods, over a longer time and at a lower 
cost than any other railless carrier. 

There is a size for every service. From the swift, light one-tonner to the 
614-ton dreadnaught, all are of the same advanced silent. chainless design. 
Write Department G for catalog. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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What Do You Know 


about the transfer and storage We already have orders for sev- 
companies who will handle your eral hundred copies of this book. 
shipments in the various cities of If you have not already ordered, 
the United States and Canada __s please get your order in now to be 
during the coming year? You sure that you getacopy. Youwill 
can find out what you need to find it the most useful book in 
know about these companies in your office. The priceis $3.00. 
THE TRANSFER and STOR- #£=/MakecheckspayabletoTRANS- 
AGE DIRECTORY. FER and STORAGE. 


35-37 West 39th Street, New York 
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MODERN 
FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Are you considering’ new 
quarters to accommodate 
the zncrease in your 
present business? 


Why not erect that ware- 
house now-—let us help you! 





PHORUE ENGINED RS 
FORE. 





Furniture Warehouse for Harris Transfer and 
Warehouse Co., Birmingham, Alabama 








wSES AND POCKS — 
TERIUNAL 7 RANSEER é cron 


General Storage Warehouses for Terminal Transfer and 


Storage Co., Mobile, Alabama 











Merchandise Warehouse for Panama-Pacific Warehouse 
Corporation, Los Angeles, California 





Three distinctive classes of modern, fireproof, reinforced-concrete ware- 
houses designed by us and erected under our supervision. These types 
embody everything from a furniture warehouse to a merchandise ware- 
house with latest handling devices which are great labor savers, to a 
unit of buildings to handle all classes of storage such as U.S. bonded 
goods, cold storage, fruit, and all commodities of merchandise, etc., etc. 











MOORES AND DUNFORD 


Architectural and Warehouse Engineers 


10 So. LaSalle Street - CHICAGO 
43 Exchange Place - NEW YORK 











